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NOTICE. 


I WISH to explain, in as few words as possible, tliat although the 
p\iblication of this Letter is forced upon me by a personal attack, 
it is not merely to a personal controversy, or to a private grievance, 
that r agk public attention. I claim to represent the interests of 
the Empire in opposition to Mr. H. M. Durand, who champions 
the interests of a family, a class, and a profession. 

A Prince of the Empire, marked out by the Im]ierial Govern- 
ment in 1858 as one of tlie intended recipients of “lionorary dis- 
tinctions” and “ territorial grants”, in reward for services rendered 
during the rebellion, has received no reward at all, and has, on the 
contrary, been treated with contumely and calumny. Against this 
treatment he has continuously protested, more especially since its 
renewal in 1870, but without obtaining redress. 

The only Eesident at a Native Court of any consequence who 
broke down completely in the crisis of 1857 was Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Durand, in charge of the Kesidency at Indore, Holkar’s 
capital, during the absence of Sir Eobert Hamilton. He was so 
blind as to what was passing close to his own doors ; so neglectful 
of friendly intercourse with the Court and its notabilities ; so arro- 
gantly regardless of Native counsels and opinions, that a combined 
attack by mutineers in our service and in that of Holkar took him 
quite by surprise, forced him to leave the Eesideiicy, and to take 
refuge in the British station of Hoshungabad. Here he jumped to 
the conclusion that Holkar was implicated in the revolt ; declared, 
in the style of Napoleon, “ TJie dynasty of Holkar has ceased to 
reign”, and denounced the Maharajah^s '' Mahratta treachery” in 
his despatches. But at that very time the Maharajah was co- 
operating most gallantly with the English gentlemen who had 
taken up Colonel DuraiuTs duties during his unlucky retirement. 
Colonel Durand would give no credit to Holkar or to any of his 
own brother officers for what was done while he was absent from 
the scene. He ever afterwards acted as if any acknowledgment 
on his part of Holkar’s good influence and services would leave his, ; 
own failure and flight without excuse. Circumstances placed him 
for eleven years in a position to prevent any redress of the injustice 
done to the Maharajah. His Assistants and successors at Calcutta 
Jiave always made common cause with him, as English officials 
generally incline to do where the appellant, even though he may 
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be a Prince, is “ only a Native”. In the words of Sir John Kayo, 
the liistorian of the Srpo// IFrtr, “llolkar was sacrificed to Durand”. 
I will add, and I will j)rove, that the authority, the dignity, and 
the honour of the Eni}>ire, have been sacrificed to sustain tlie 
interests and the credit of “ the Office” and “ the Service”. 

I will now give, in the most striking and succinct form that sug- 
gests itself to me, a brief hint and outline of the hitherto une(j[ual 
contest that has been going on, in this matter, between 

Impekial Instructions and Official Obstructions. 

1858 - 1800 . 

Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby) 

President of the Board of Control, 
writes as follows (through the 
Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors), on tlie 28th of Jidy 
1858, to the Governor-Ccnoral : — 

“ We desire that you will, as ex- 
peditiously as possible, fiirnisli us 
with a list of those Princes, Chiefs, 
and others, who have distinguished 
themselves by acts of fidelity and 
friendship to the British Govern- 
ment, together with a statement of 
their services, and of your views 
with respect to the best moans of 

rewarding them, whether by torri- Territorial rewards were con- 
torial grants, by i)cnsionc or gra- ferred upon “ Scindia, the Nizam, 
tuities, or by honorary disti ctions. and the King of Ncpanl”. But 
“ The first of these modes would with regard to the fourth Prince, 
doubtless bo the most acceptable “ high on the list” of those whom 
to those whom wc desire to gratify. Her Majesty’s Government “ de- 
“ High on the list you will, we sired to gratify”, the Viceroy, Lord 
feel assured, place the names of Canning, in a despatch dated Janii- 
Scindia, Holkak, the Nizam, and ary 16th, 1860, wrote as follows : — 
the King of Nepaul.” “It is not my intention to pro- 

In a despatch, dated 31st Do- posethathi8Highness”(thoMaha- 
cember 1858, Lord Stanley, Score- rajah Holkar) “should receive 
tary of State for India, observes any gift of territory. His conduct 
that he is waiting for a reply to on the day on which his troops 
the letter just quoted, and adds : mutinied and attacked the Ilesi- 

“ I trust no longtime will elapse dency at Indore was not such as to 
before I receive from your Lordship command either the respect or the 
further reports of the same kind, gratitude of the British Govern - 
including the names of the more ment.” 

influential Princes of India, especi- This dishonouring and insulting 
ally those of the Maharajahs Scindia sentence was not preceded, acoom- 
and Holkar, and of his Highness pauied, or followed by any justii&Qa- 
the Nizam.” * tion or explanation. 
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1864. 


Her Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing never been told why Holkar 
was blamed and unfavourably dis- 
tinguished from the other Princes 
in the list, Sir John (now Lord) 
Lawrence, soon after his arrival 
as Viceroy at Calcutta, receives 
from Sir Charles Wood (now Lord 
Halifax), Secretary of State, a 
letter dated 4th of July 1864, 
inquiring why no reward had 
been conferred on the Maharajah 
Holkau, and asks for information 
from the “ Office”. 


In answer to Sir John Lawrence’s 
requisition. Colonel Durand, now 
Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, sends up a secret 
“ Office -note”, dated August 4th, 
1864, to the Viceroy in Council, 
with these words : — 

“ Holkar has got all that Lord 
Canning thought he should get. 
He was, also, given the Star of 
India — why, no one could ever 
make out — and it deteriorated the 
value of the decoration in the eyes 
of those who, like the Begum of 
Bhopal, knew Holkar’s conduct.” 

These remarks, as will be shown 
more fully and clearly in my Letter, 
are at once unmannerly and un- 
meaning. They were accompanied 
by no explanatory statement. 


1870. 


Tlie Earl of Mayo, Viceroy of 
India, unable to account for IfoL- 
kar’s disgrace and forfeiture, asks 
for information from “ the Office”. 


In answer to Lord Mayo’s requi- 
sition, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
(now Sir Charles) Aitchison sends 
up a secret “ Office-note”, dated 
5th August 1870, of which the 
following is an extract : — 

“ Holkar did not, at the first 
burst of the mutiny, take that 
open and decided part with us 
that he ought to have done. The 
attack upon the Indore Uesideney 
occurred on the Ist July 1857. 
It was not till the 5th that he, 
took any decided steps to show 
with which cause he intended to 
throw in his lot.” 

“ On the 5th of July the Mahara- 
jah, and not before, sent a deputa- 
tion to Mhow to express his regret 
at what had occurred.” 


This was the first intelligible charge that had ever been made 
against the Maharajah Holkar, and it is entirely false. It has no 
foundation in any ollicial report, and it is ciuitradictcd by official 
reports on record. 

My lamented friend, John Dickinson, liad occupied himself for 
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years with Indian politics, as other men of large means and abun- 
dant leisure may take up horse-racing, numismatics, or entomology. 
He had a friendly correspondent, Captain Fenwick, in Holkar’s ser- 
vice,* and thus became acquainted, from day to day, with all the in- 
cidents of the rebellion, and with all the perverse influences by which 
the Maharajah Holkar’s character was maligned and his life em- 
bittered. Mr. Dickinson worked at the redress of this great wrong 
until his death, and left it as a legacy to me, previous arrangements 
having been made so that I should be enabled on occasion, and as 
opportunity offered, to give some time to the very unprofitable pur- 
suit of what Mr. H. M. Durand would call “ a hired advocate”, or 
a ]Daid agitator”. 

I have tried, with my very modest appliances, and in my very 
obscure position, to fulfil to the utmost the responsibilities thus 
entailed upon me. I was really beginning to think that I had 
done my utmost, and that my responsibilities were drawing to a 
close. I was on the point of telling both appellant and judge that 
1 had made my last effort, when Mr. H. M. Durand insists on a 
combat d outrance, which I had hardly contemplated, and compels 
publicity being given to certain details which I had intended to 
keep in reserve. I cannot profess to regret this compulsion, either 
on private or on public grounds. 

Since Mr. H. M. Durand has ventured to accuse me, without 
subverting, or, indeed, impugning, anything that I have written, of 
having published “ a tissue of untruths”, “ a string of misstate- 
ments”, I have placed in the British Museum a copy of a volume 
called Holkar's Appeal^ containing all the documents and pieces 
justijicatives quoted in the following pages, and in the Last Counsels 
of an Unknoivn Couns Hot. I have placed another copy in the 
London Library, and luvve distributed a few more where attention 
is likely to be given to them. 

E. B. 

* See hast Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor (Macmillan, 1877), p. 20. 
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H. M. DURAND, Esq., C.S.L, 

OF THE BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, BARRISTBB-AT-LAW ; 

Author of Central India in 1857,* and of the Life of Sir Henry Marion 
Durand, K.C.S.L, C.Bf 


Sir, 

On the best and latest authorities I find that you 
hold the place of Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign and Political Department, and 
that you held it in December, 1883, when you published 
the second work mentioned in the superscription of this 
letter. Those who have the best experience and opinion 
of your talents, will not deny that this early preferment 
was partly due to your father s professional and social 
connections. It would but be in accordance with Anglo- 
Indian tradition and precedent if you were to look 
forward to rising from the second to the highest place 
in that Office over which Sir Henry Durand presided for 
five years, and exercised considerable control for five 
subsequent years. That Secretaryship, you tell us, 
“ has been, and is still, regarded as tbe blue riband of the 
Civil Service, is greatly coveted for its own sake, and is 
an almost certain stepping-stone to the highest posts in 
the Empire.’’^ In the meantime you seem to have 
formed a sufficiently high estimate of your duties, and of 
the qualifications demanded for their fulfilment. At the 
beginning of the chapter in which you describe your 
father’s tenure of that appointment, you observe that it 

Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1876 ; originally published as an article in the 
Calmita Review for April, 1876. 
t W, H. Allen, Waterloo Place, 1883. 

X Life of Sir Henry Durand, vol. i, p. 282. 
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is “ one of the most interesting and important in India. 
The control of our relations with the feudatory States of 
India, comprising one fourth of the entire continent, and 
containing a population of nearly sixty millions, is”, as 
you very justly observe, “a weighty task, and requires 
much firmness and tact.” “ Such qualifications”, you 
continue, “are rare, and they should be possessed by an 
Indian Foreign Secretary ; for, as regards this important 
branch of our Indian policy, he is in fact tlie responsible 
adviser and right hand of the Viceroy.” It is, indeed, 
as you remark, “hardly too much to say that, by the 
bulk of the Native Chiefs, his office is regarded as second 
in importance only to that of the Viceroy.”* 

Neither the question of your possessing the “rare 
qualifications” for this important office, nor that of your 
father having possessed them, would ever have been 
raised by me, had you not forced me to enter on them 
both by a very serious personal charge. You accuse me 
of having published a book which you declare to be “a 
tissue of untruth”. The feeble style in which you deliven 
this poisoned and Parthian dart, in the very last 
paragraph of your Appendix, betrays a deficiency both: 
in “ tact ” and in “ firmness”. The blow, as I shall prove, 
is a foul one ind badly aimed. You say that the 
“ attacks ” upon your “ father’s character”, on the subject 
of his treatment of the Maharajah Holkar, have been 
“shameless”, “violent and acrimonious”, and that “it 
would now be equally impossible and useless” to “avoid 
the controversy”;! and yet you do avoid it. You did 
not answer my book, Last Counsels of an Unknown 
Counsellor, when it appeared, and you “ do not purpose” 
to do so now — although its “ refutation ” would have 
been “clear and easy” — because you are “assured” it 
must “die a natural death”. “Firmness” is decidedly 
wanting here. 

^’^’Thefe seems to me to be a want of “ tact” in the use 
of offensive and provoking language without justifying, 
its use by reason and evidence. If my book had really 
been a “violent and acrimonious tissue of untruth”, “a 
^ Vol. i, pp. 280, 282. t Pp. 2.%, 476. 



string of misstatements”,* its refutation must have been 
to you, with all the records of Government, and all your 
father’s papers, at your command, the most easy matter 
in the world. Yet you have not attempted it. There is 
neither ‘"firmness” nor “ tact” in calling Mr. Dickinson 
“a pamphleteer”, or in making dark hints about “paid 
advocates ” and “ hired agitators”, while you express a 
hope that the book, which you cannot answer, may “ die 
a natural death”. Such language is not, in any sense of 
the word, strong. It is at once evt^siye and abusive. 
Language is never truly strong, unless it is just. The 
charge, moreover, you bring against Mr. Dickinson and 
^nyself, of being “violent and acrimonious”, is utterly 
unfounded. You are as incapable of justifying it as you 
are of justifying the more serious charge of “untruth” 
which, to adopt your language but not your tactics, I 
now find it “ impossible to avoid”. I do not intend to 
avoid it. Without imitating your acrimonious language, 
I retort that charge in substance upon you, and shall 
prove it up to the hilt. 

The Protest and Rejoinder on behalf of the Maharajah 
Holkar, which formed the second portion of the Jjast 
Counsels of an Unkno(V)i Coansellor, is rightly called by 
you “the posthumous work of Mr. John Dickinson”. t 
Had he lived, he would have been solely responsible for it, 
and my name, in all probability, would not have appeared 
at all. He was a wealthy and influential man, and I was 
his paid assistant. At his death 1 revised and published 
the book, a great part of which I had written. I then 
became alone responsible for what you venture to charac- 
terise as “a tissue of untruth”. With my name on the 
title-page, and my statement that I had “ for a long time 
been associated” with Mr. Dickinson in his work,| all 
this was obvious enough, and had been, also, made known 
to you by my private explanations when the book was 
published. Under these circumstances, I can see no 
“tact” in your affected aversion “to speak of Mr. 

* P. 476. t Life of Sir H, Durand^ vol. i, pp. 463, 476. 

f Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor (Macmillan & Co., 1877), 
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Dickinson in the tone which lie”, according to your com- 
plaint, adopted towards your father and yourself ”,* 
while you insult him by impeaching his veracity. You 
make no attempt to justify that impeachment, because 
“ Mr. Dickinson is dead”, and because you are ‘‘ assured” 
his posthumous work will “certainly die a natural death”. 
I can see no “ firmness” in this manceuvre to the rear. 
Your assurance was very ill-founded, dlie book is intact, 
and Mr. Dickinson’s representative is alive. 

You should have remembered tliat the book in question 
was a rejoinder to the pamphlets published by General 
Yravers and yourself. You might have remarked a 
peculiar difference in the style with which I treated his 
pamphlet and yours. Notwithstanding his bitter pre- 
judice against Ilolkar, blindly accepted from his personal 
friend, Colonel Durand, in General ffravers I always 
recognised a cliivah-ous and gallant soldier, and a perfectly 
trustworthy informant as to matters that had fallen under 
his own observation. He is one of my most important 
witnesses, tlie more valuable because I'eluctant and 
hostile. 

But I charged you with misstatements and exaggera- 
tions \\4uch could not easily be explained or excused even 
with the mos liberal allowance for filial respect and 
affection. Your method of meeting this charge is peculiar. 
You will not answer my book, but you admit that you 
“ have been accused of exaggerating ”.•)• You then main- 
tain and repeat the exaggerations of your pamphlet in 
more vague and general terms, omitting the salient 
points that had made my exposure of your inaccuracy so 
effective and so conspicuous. For example, in the large 
volume you no longer say that your father “ m-w the 
whole of Holkar’s troops up to surround the 

Residency”.;!; Still, as they stand at present, the ex- 
aggerations, direct or suggested, are sufficiently remark- 
able in your later pulffication. 

“ ffhe attack,” you say, “ was no longer a tentative one. 
Encouraged l)y the impunity with which the guns had 


* Vol. i, p- 47^). 


f P. 40)7. 


t Central India, in 1857, p. 5.5. 



for nearly two hours cannonaded the Residency, Holkar s 
troops in the City came pouring up to their support.”* 

And then you go on to say that Holkar had “ nine good 
English guns, 1,400 Cavalry and about 2,000 Tnlantry ”, 
and that “ the lines were rapidly emptied ” — ^just as if all 
these troops had appeared on tlie scene, or had made a 
threatening demonstration. Refusing to answer or notice 
my “violent and acrimonious” book, in the ho})e that it 
may “ die a natural death ”, you rernain obstinately silent 
as to the conclusive evidence therein adduced that no such 
demonstration was made. Dr. Charles Tliomson, in 
medical charge, who was j)resent during the attack, and 
accompanied Colonel Durand’s retreat, in the written 
statement ho made on the 22nd of January, 1858, says : — 

“ After having' retired a very sliuit dislaiu'e from tlie Ue.sideiKiy, 
the niutiiiecivs did not molest us, (rud dariiuj tlte udiole of tltc. 'inutitin 
I never smo ony of the 'iii iUineer^”’]' 

A fortiori, he never saw “ Ilolkar’s ti‘oops pouring up”, 
“Cavalry, Infantry, and Aidillery pouring uj) in a mass”, 
“ the whole of Ilolkar’s troops surging up”, “ surging up 
to surround tlie Residency, mtisses of Ilolkar’s tioojis, 
consisting of 1,400 Cavalry, 2,000 Infantry, and 25 to 30' 
gujLS, besides any amount of armed rabble from the city.”;}; 

The unimpeachable evidence of your father’s friend. 
General Travers, which I shall quote in a passage from 
your own book, [iroves likewise that neither he nor your 
father saw, or fancied tliey saw, any additional force of 
Holkar’s troops froni the City arriving to join in the 
attack on the Residency. This is what you say : — ■ 

“ The overwhelming strength of the enemy’s force on this 
occasion has never, I think, been fully realised, (leneral Travers 
in his pamphlet speaks of the ‘overwhelming numbers’ against 
ns; but he further describes the force as follows ; Three held 
guns, one more or less damaged, nine or ten companies of Infantry, 

* Vol. i, p. 215. 

t Letter from Governor-General’s Agent to Secretary in Foreign 
Department (General No. 309a), No. 47, 9th February, 185S ; La.d 
Counsels, p. 99. 

X Cenind India in 18.57, pp. 53, 54, 55. 
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and an increasing armed crowd from the City.’ kSimilarly, Colonel 
Malleson writes of “ six hundred trained 8e2:)oys, swelled by the 
constantly augmenting rabble of the City.”* 

But where are the “ nine good English guns, the 1,400 
Cavalry, and the 2,000 Infantry’’, surging up” ? You 
do not give us the explanatory statement of Colonel 
Malleson, from the personal information of General 
Travers, that the force of “ six hundred trained Sepoys” 
consisted of “about two hundred of all ranks of Holkar’s 
men, and the (Contingent Infantry” — our own Sepoys— 
“ who just about this time fairly went over to the rebels.” t 
There is nothing here as to “llolkars troops from the 
City pouring u]) to their su})])ort”. 

Neithei- in his original military des])atch, enclosed in 
Colonel Durand’s lettei* to (Jovern men t, dated Hoshuiiga- 
bad, 9th of duly, 1857, nor in the equally modest and 
candid narrative of his exploit jmblished in 1870, does 
General Travers speak of any assailants or opponents 
except the “ Regular Infantry” and “ three guns”, “ sent 
by the Maliarajah Holkar for the protection of the 
Residency”, and “ an armed crowd from the direction of 
‘ the (City’.” lie never said one word as to any hostile 
Cavalry, addi ional guns, or troops of any description 
arriving or looming in the distance. 

In describing the first incidents of the attack, you say 
that the guns “ were suppoi’ted by HoJkar’s Cavalry”. J 
This is an utterly unfounded and unwarrantable mis- 
statement, contradicted by the military despatch of 
Major Travers, as v/ell as by the gallant General’s 
published narrative of 187G. There is nothing to show^ 
that even as many as a dozen rebel horsemen were 
seen by anyone in addition to the “ eight troopers” who, 
according to General Travers,§ accompanied Saadut 
Khan, and who doubtless were cowed by the dashing 

* Vol. i, Appendix, pp, 466, 467. 

t Malleson' fi Histori/ of the Indian Mutiny^ vol. i (Allen, 1878), foot- 
note to p. 224. See ahso (jeiieral Travers’ Kvacnation of Indore (H. S. 
King A Co., 1876), pp. 0 and 56. 

j r. 214. 


§ Evacuation of Indore, p. 12. 



charge of the English Conirnaiidant, in which their leader 
was wounded. 

You say, quite correctly, that the force from the 
Residency retired at a walk”.^ 

The party consisted of seventeen English persons, 
besides eight women and two children. General Travers 
says, Our draught bullocks could not be forced beyond a 
rate of two and a half to three miles an liour.^t If even 
a hundred horsemen — to say nothing of “ masses” or 
‘‘ swarms pouring u]) ” — had intervened or pursued, tlie 
whole party must have been massacred. 

The gross and jjalpable exaggerations of your pam- 
phlet, unretracted, but rej)roduced in a more shadowy 
form, in your large book, are not only unsupported but 
absolutely contradicted by the recorded statements of 
General Travers and of Sir Henry Durand. For example, 
(Colonel Durand, writing to Lord ijovaine on September 
the 29tli, 1.857, s})eaks of “the humiliation of being forced 
to withdraw before an eneiny that 1 despised, and irho, 
couUl I have (jot anjtldnj to Jhj/it, woidd laeee Ixnai ea.dhf 
beaten back. As it was, with only foui'teen Golundauz 
who would stand by their guns, we not only Ijeld our 
own for about a couple of hours, but beat back their 
guns, and gained temporary advantage. We retired 
unmolested in the face of superior masses.”;]; (Am any- 
one believe that Holkar’s troops, “ (Javalry, Infantry, and 
Artillery in a mass, with additional guns”, “swarming”, 
“surging”, and “ pouring up ”, could ha, ve been “ easily 
beaten back” by Colonel Durand and his “fourteen 
Golundauz”, or if he had seen tliem, would have been 
“ despised ” ? Observe particularly that C.Vdonel Durand 
says he was ''forced to withdraw before” the “ enemy he 
despised”, not before “masses”, whom he could not 
have despised, “swarming”, “ surging” or “ pouring up ”. 
The “ masses ”, the “ swarms ”, the “ Cavalry cutting off 
the retreat ”, existed only in the treacherous voices of our 
Mahidpore and Bhopal Sepoys, with whom the hasty a^d 


* P. 471. t Evur.lKtliMh of I ndnre,., |). 16. 

X Kaye’ts War, vol. iii, pp. 332, 333 ; Lant Counsels, p. 105. 
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lialf-pretended attack of Holkar’s detachment was con- 

certed. 

The exaggerations in which you persist compel me to 
call attention to the true nature and proportions of the 
attack on the Indore Residency. You sj)eak of the 
imaginary mass of Holkar s trooj:)s “ pouring up from the 
City”, having been “encouraged by the impunity with 
which the guns had for nearly two hours cannonaded the 
Residency.”^ More remarkable than “ the impunity” of 
the cannonade was its ineffectiveness. Here is your own 
description of the Residency. It “was a stone building, 
standing in an open space, and pierced in the lower story 
by some five-and-twenty or thirty glass and Venetian doors, 
incapable ”, according to Colonel Malleson, “ of resisting 
even a kick.”t “ Holkar’s guns”, you say in another 
place, “ liad now moved round to their original position,, 
where they had more shelter, and were pouring a well- 
directed lire of round shot and gra})e into the Residency 
building itself. This did little harm, beyond breaking a 
few panes of glass. ”.■[ 

In this cannonade of two hours — “ well directed,” you 
say, for some time — a few panes of glass were broken, 
and only one of the English defenders. Sergeant Murphy, 
was wounded. “ In the fight itself”, you say, “ our loss 
had not beei heavy. A few Bhopal Contingent horsemen, 
a few Bheels and some bullocks were killed ; and one of 
the European sergeants was wounded. These were the 
only casualties. ”§ 

The affair of the Indore Residency was, with the 
exception of the daring charge of Major Travers, entirely 
an artillery duel, in which all the skill, and probably all 
the real fighting, was on our side, and in which our side 
had the best of it ; for while only one of the men with our 
guns was wounded, we disabled one of the enemy’s guns, 
which is not likely to have occurred without some of the 
enemy being killed. It is not easy to understand how so 
many cannon-balls could fly about harmlessly ; and you 
may be right in saying that “ a few Bhopal horsemen, a 


* P. 21o. 


t P. IGG, footnote. 


+ P. 215. 


§ P. 216. 
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few Bheels and some bullocks were killed”. But there is 
much reason to Vjelieve that the assailants had no wish to 
hurt any of our Sepoys, witli whom the outbi'eak was 
concerted. Colonel Durand, in his despatch of 13th 
August, 1857, says: — “There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the attack on the Besidency was concerted 
with the Bho})al and Malwa Contingents, and with the 
conspiracy of the Mhow troops.” 

It was in the lact that Major Travers did not know 
what lie was charging that the gallantry of the deed 
which won him the Victoria Cross consisted. For all he 
knew, ho was leading live troopers against three guns sup- 
ported hy a compact body of Infantry. He was really 
attacking a half hearted and bewildei’(‘d body of mutineers, 
without a leader, without any object excejit tliat of 
plundering the llesidency, and without any intention of 
coining to blows with their treacherous aecomplices. 
Major Travers could only rally five of his men to follow 
him for live minutes. It was treachery, not pliysical 
cowardice, tluit kept his men back. The (Jeneral himself, 
with that touching reluctance to abandon faith in his own 
men tliat was admirably but fatally conspicuous in so 
many instances during the mutinies, talked to the last of 
tlieir “ loyalty”, and of distrust and ])anic among them. 
But there was no panic: tluM'e was, as you. say, treason 
in their ranks. (Teneral IVavers, in a passage whicli you 
cpiote,* states that wlien he tried to form the ]3lcket for 
his charge on the guns, the formation was three times 
broken from the rear by a native officer, who was after- 
wards hung for his misconduct.t It v^as, also, jiroved at 
the trial of Saadut Khan in 1874 that the rebel leader 
was accompanied at his parade on the 2nd of July, L857, 
by several troopers of Major Travers' regiment. 

The sole excuse for the false notions as to the origin 
and basis of the outbreak under which (colonel Durand 
left the Residency, and made his first reports to Bombay 
and to Calcutta, is to be found in the lies that were told 
to JMajor Travers by his treacherous troopers, with the 

* P. 213. t Evacaation of Indore^ p. 13. 
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obvious inteution of liasteiiiiig the evacuation of the 
Residency, and leaving it clear for plunder. “ On the 
field at Indore”, says General Travers, “ one of my Sepoys 
(Gunesh Singh, I think), told me that the Maharajah hacj 
ordered the attack”, — that “most of the Sepoys had 
heard the order given, and that it had turned raanj 
against us.”* This was a malignant lie, but it le(|. 
Colonel Durand at once to commit himself in his notes td^: 
the Commandant of Mho w, and in his early correspondencej 
with Lord Elphinstone and Lord Canning, to the assertion 
that they were “attacked by Holkar” “with trucj 
Mahratta treacliery”. j 

Major Travers, again, in paragraph 5 of liis military 
despatch, enclosed in Colonel Itui'and’s letter fi'om 
Hoslningabad of the 9th of July, 18.57, says: — “ T was 
led to believe by reports from my Cavalry that our left 
flank would be immediately assailed by troops from the 
City, who were said to be working round into our rear.” 
This, likewise, was a lie, but you produce one of the 
exaggerated effects in your original pam[)hlet by intro- 
ducing the recreant trooj)er’s false report as if it 
represented a real incident. “Some of Holkar’s guns and 
Cavalry”, you said, “ were moving round to cut off* the 
retreat. ”t In tlie text of your large book you only say, 
as authori.-5 ‘d by Major Travei-s, “ Some of Holkar s guns 
and Cavalry were sanl to be moving round to cut off* the 
retreat. ”j; But in your Appendix, avowedly controversial 
with regard to Sir John Kaye- — though you leave my 
book to “die a natural death” — you reproduce the 
trooper’s lie. “ After Holkar ’s troops had begun to cut 
off* the retreat, there was no time left to wait.”J5 But it. 
is quite untrue that anyone had begun to cut off the 
retreat. I’he line of retreat on Mhow was quite open, 
and there was no pursuit, or menace of pursuit. 

“ The slow and orderly retreat from the Residency”,] 
you complain, “ was denominated a ‘ flight’.’jl It wad 
just its “ slow and orderly character” that made it ai 

* Evacuation of Indore, p. 12, footnote. 

t Central India in 1857, p. 24. 

t P. 215. § P. 466. II P. 22(). 
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“ flight”, and showed that “ the post”, />., the post of 
toovernor-Generars Agent, which could have been lield, 
and was held so advantageously by llungerford and 
Hutchinson at Mhow, “ had been needlessly abandoned.” 

It has already been shown that neither General Travers, 
in his official despatch and his })ainphlet of 1876, nor Sir 
Henry Durand, in any public or private letter, ever stated 
that they saw, or that anybody satv, any additional force 
of Holkar’s troops proceeding from the (yity to join in the 
attack on the Ttesidency. But there is a paragraph in 
Colonel Durand’s despatch from Mhow of August 18th, 
1857, whicli, giving you very large liceiise on account of 
filial regard and resi)ect, does in some degree extenuate 
the exaggerations of your ])aniphlet and of your large 
volume. It is as follows: — 

“4. Coiisiiloring tlic delitomle aiTai)gein(3nt.s riiade by Holkads 
(Javalry for catting off Kurop(3aii fugitivc.s, even before a shot \v,as 
fired, it was strange tlnit tlie DniTar slioidd iiave failed in receiving 
early intimation that some unasual movement was taking place. 
When tlui treacherous attack of Ilolkar’s guns and troo])S wliieli 
were at the Residency, was supported by additional guns and troo])s 
liurrying to tlie scene of action from tluar lines, and no word or 
message c'aine from tbe Mahai-ajab, tlu'.re eertainly was every 
appearance that tlie troo])s acting so nnanimously ninst he ad- 
vancing liy order of the Dnrhar. This conclusion was natural, and 
at once pervaded the few troojis that were loyal to the British 
olficets that cominande.d tlunn.” 

This paragj-aph really contains nothing hut a repro- 
duction of the lies devised by our mutinous Sepoys — 
“ tlie few troops that were loyal”— to clear out the 
Ttesidency for plunder. Major Travers, In his des])atch, 
mentions the same “ natural conclusion” on the part of 
his men, but obviously as a false, or at least a doubtful 
report, which he could neither verify by his own obser- 
vation, nor conflrm by authentic intelligence. Colonel 
Durand, having committed himself to denunciations of 
Holkar, based on the Sepoys’ lies, from that day forward 
allowed the “natural conclusion” of our “loyal” troops 
to harden by frequent I'epetitioii into a positive statement. 
The statement was utterly unautheuticatc'.d, and was not 
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merely unconfirmed, but contradicted, by all subsequent 
inquiries ; but it suited Colonel Durand’s apologetic pur- 
poses, and held its place accordingly in his irresponsible 
talk and in his private correspondence. 

Here is another absolute,, though vague, misstatement 
by Colonel Durand, in a matter most essential to Plolkar’s 
iustitication, which you cannot but know to be a mis- 
statement, and to have been exposed in the Last Counsels, 
and which you, nevertheless, reproduce in its vaguest 
form, as if it were a true statement, left quite intact by 
your ‘‘violent and acrimonious” opponents. 

On the 18th of August, 1857, a fortnight after Colonel 
Diirand’s return to Mhow, he wrote a despatch to Govern- 
ment which in one j^lace you cite as “ far from’ unfavour- 
able”** to the Maharajah, and in another as writteji “ in 
Holkar’s favour.”! Yet in this despatch, as you know, 
the best that Colonel Durand can say of the Mahai’ajah, 
is that “Ac way have been as kj no rant of what was ploUmy, 
and as much surjrrised and intlinldated when the aitaek 
took plaee, as he represents.” Everyone but yourself 
will, 1 am sure, appreciate the odious use here of the word 
intimidated. But, you say, Colonel Durand observed that 
“ a marked distinction was to be drawn between the 
Maharajah and his Durbar”. j Exactly — that is tlie 
absolute though vague misstatement by Colonel Durand 
that I no*" have in hand, — a misstatement adopted by 
the Calcutta Foreign Office, though contradicted by 
explicit details on record, and repeatedly placed before 
the Viceroys by your predecessors, as you now place them 
before the public, as genuine materials for a decision. 
These are the words of the despatch : — 

“Whatever may be tliouglit of the conduct of those who sur- 
rounded his ])(3rson, many of whom .must liave known what was 
plotting, and some of whom were actual participators and leaders, 
as Saadut Khan, there can be no doubt of his Highness’s anxiety 
to separate his own name and fame from the guilt of participation 
ill an attack marked by equal treachery and atrocity.” 

Of course, if Holkar had been guilty, this anxiety 
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would have been equally manifest, so that there is nothing 
said in his Highness’s favour so far. He goes on : — 

“ I have drawn a marked distinction between the Maharajah 
and his Durbar. Personally, he may have been as ignorant of 
wliat was plotting, and as much sur})rised and intimidated when 
the attack took place, as he represents, ])ut this was not possible 
as to the members of the Durbar. Some of these were leaders in 
the insurrection, and many more must have been cognisant of tlie 
intrigues and tampering with tlie troops that Mas going on.” 

The marked distinction ” which Colonel Durand most 
unwarrantably drew between the Maharajah and his 
Durbar, was not really “favourable!’ to his Higlmess, as 
you try to make out,* hut most injurious to hitn. No- 
thing could be more insidiously hostile. Anyone of 
ordinary common sense would say tlmt if the Prince’s 
daily associates and advisers had been cons])irit]g against 
the British (Government, in concert with our mutinous 
troops, he could hardly have been ignonint of what was 
going on. Colonel Durand, ])Ositively denouncing the 
Durbar, only suggests that Holkar “ tnay have been 
ignorant”. The insinuation is most U7i favourable, under 
colour of modei'ation and fairness, wliile the denunciation 
of the Durbar is entirely devoid of truth. 

In this letter of the 1 8th August, 1857, written at 
Mhow, while the local inquiries on which a report could 
he founded were in progress. Colonel Durand desciibes 
Saadut Khan as “ ui his Ilnjhnesss Court and about his 
pei'soui’, and declares that some “ members of the Durbar ” 
"' were leaders in the insurrectiorC\ the only leader whom 
he names being that same Saadut Khan, who was not in 
the Durbar, was not “ in his Highness’s (Jourt and about 
his person”, but was out of employ, and in disgrace. 

The Viceregal Government eventually treated this 
denunciation of the Indore Durbar as if it had .been, as 
it was, a rash and hasty denunciation, c[uite devoid of 
truth, for in reply to Sir Bobert Hamilton’s report, dated 
April 26th, 1858, founded on the local inquiries instituted, 
but not used, by Colonel Durand, all the members of the 
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Durbar, with five other officers of rank at Holkar’s Couit, 
received the cordial thanks” of the Governor-General 
for their “excellent services”, “loyalty”, and “assistance” 
' given to the British Government.* 

The only person that Colonel Durand names as being 
an “ actual participator and leader in the insurrection”, is 
Saadut Khan. Saadut Khan, as you know very well, 
was not a member of the Durbar, and was not attached 
to the Maharajah’s person. In your original pamplilet, 
Central India in 1857, to which the Last Counsels was 
expressly a rejoibder, you said of the insurgents, “A 
Durbar officer of high rank called them out to the attack,” 
and in another pasvsage, “ Cue of the leaders of the in- 
surgents was a Durbar officer named Saadut Khan, who 
was hanged two years ago for his share in that day’s 
work.”t 

You must know now, if you did not know then, both 
from the details given in my book, which you leave un- 
answered in the liope it may “ die <a natural death”, and 
from the records in your own Office, exactly what the 
position of Saadut Khan was. He was not an officer “of 
high rank”. He was a Hissaldar without a Rissala, — 
drawing pay but having no command. He was, also, 
Deputy Collector of Customs, but under sus2)ension. He 
was “a Durbar officer” in the same way that Captain A. 
is “a Queen ^ officer”, and in no other way, — in the 
service of Government, but not in the Prince’s house- 
hold or counsels. He was a discredited person, employed 
in a subordinate place under Captain Fenwick, an East 
Indian in Holkar’s service. He was a man with a 
grievance ; and his grievance Was the refusal of the 
Maharajah to recognise him as a member of the Durbar, 
as entitled to hereditary rank and emolument. When 
he actually became a ringleader in the conspiracy and 
outbreak he was a disgraced and discontented man, — 
disgraced by the Durbar, and discontented with the 
position the Durbar had assigned to him. 

You do not, however, admit or notice the error 

* Appendix A, The Durbar. 

t Central India in 1857, pp. 24 and 52. 
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exposed by me. You content yourself with dropping the 

naip,^ P§^uf book. You 

say nothing now about the special “ officer of high rank’V 
but employ a general insinuation that some of his 
(Holkar’s) “ officers were prominent among the insur- 
gents.”* None of the Maharajahs officers, except the 
two or three belonging to the detachment, were 
“prominent” or present in the outbreak. Besides the 
substitution of this misleading generality for the name of 
Saadut Khan, “ an officer of high rank”, you adhere to 
“ the broad distinction to be drawn between Holkar and 
his Durbar. ”t And this “distinction” you profess to 
consider as “far from unfavourable” to his Higluiess, and 
as having been written “ in llolkar’s favour ”.t It was 
at any rate the very best thing that Colonel Durand 
could ever bring himself to write regarding Holkar’s 
conduct. 

Let us now see what is the very worst tliat, according 
to your newest and latest version, he ever alleged against 
Holkar. 

Before entering on that part of my subject, I must say 
that in my humble judgment the “tact” of an Under- 
secretary in the Indian Foreign Office wJio takes upon liim- 
self to malign publicly one of the most influential of Indian 
Princes, appears rather open to doubt. I will add, and I 
shall prove, that your “tact”, in the private capacity of 
apologist for Sir Henry Durand, is very much at fault, 
when you bring prominently forward those dai*k in- 
sinuations against Holkar which yoTir father, to all 
appearance, was desirous of keeping in the background. 
I have long searched in vain for the very worst accusation 
or imputation that Colonel Durand could bring against 
the Maharajah. I have dragged it out of you at last, and 
it is just what I expected, — an impalpable slander, 
without even an ostensible foundation. This is the very 
(worst that you, Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, in 
possession of your father s papers, and with access to all 
the records of the Government of India, can say against 
the Maharajah Holkar : — 

* P. 220. 
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as having been written “ in Holkar s favour”.! It was 
at any rate the very best thing that Colonel Durand 
could ever bring himself to write regarding Holkar’s 
conduct. 

Let us now see what is the very worst tliat, according 
to your newest and latest version, he ever alleged against 
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Before entering on tliat part of my subject, 1 must say 
that in my humble judgment the “tact” of an Under- 
secretary in the Indian Foreign Office who takes upon him- 
self to malign publicly one of the most influentkd of Indian 
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shall prove, that your “tact”, in the private capacity of 
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when you bring prominently forward those dark in- 
sinuations against Holkar whicli your father, to all 
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'or imputation that Colonel Durand could bring against 
the Maharajah. I have dragged it out of you at last, and 
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“ So far as I have been able to make out from the several 
references to this subject scattered throughout liis letters, he (Sir ' 
Henry Durand) did not consider that Holkar had actually gone 
against us or instigated liis troops to rise. But he gradually came ! 
to the conclusion tliat Holkar had been trimming, and trying to | 
stand fair witli })oth sides, and that he had known a good deal I 
more than he liad told. Holkar’s waiting game,’ he wrote to i 
Lord Ellenborough, ‘ was s])oilt by the leaders of the Indore { 
in.surrection hurrying Ids troo])s and people into untimely action. I 
He felt that their ])recipitation had liopelessly ruined him unless ) 
he could patch up matters with us.’ ”* 

Here I find the strongest and most complete confirma- ) 
tion of all that I have written as to Sir Henry Durand’s J 
treatment of Holkar. You can only “ make out ” what ) 
your hither’s y)rofessed views in this matter were from - 

scattered references ” in his ])rivate correspondence. ■ 
In no document, public or private, in none of Sir Henry ^ 
Durand’s despatches, minutes, or familiar letters, can you < 
find — any more than Sir John Kaye could — anything | 
definite or intelligible against Holkar, or anything to ‘ 
verify the vague imputations and scornful calumny with 
which the Maharajah was continuously and confidentially , 
persecuted by Sir Henry Durand for more than eleven, 
years. 

Let Tis, however, take the general purport of the 
“scattered references”. Sir Jlenry T)urand, having 
originally denounced Holkar as his treacherous assailant, 

“ gradually cai 'e to the conclusion that Holkar had been 
trimming, and trying to stand fair with both sides”. 
With “ both sides” ! What is meant by this ? The 
British Government was on one side, l)ut who was on the 
other in June and July, 1857 ? J’he Sepoy mutineers, and 
more particularly and immediately the mutineers of the 
Mhow brigade. The Maharajah Holkar was a highly 
intelligent and well-educated Prince, who had visited 
some of the great centres of British power in India, had 
made the personal acquaintance of Lord Elph instone at 
Bombay, and was on terms of the closest and most 
cordial affection with Sir Robert Hamilton, whose children 
he was accustomed to call his brothers and sisters. 

* P. 230. 
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I can anticipate the sneers with which yon will greet 
this mention of the distinguished gentleman who carried 
the infant Prince in his arms to the Musnud, was virtually 
guardian and regent during the minority, and occupied 
the place of Governor-General’s Agent at Indore for the 
long period of fourteen years. During the eight months 
of Sir Pobert Hamilton’s absence, from April to December 
1857, Colonel Durand, who was acting for him, managed 
to blast the reputation and to blight the life of Holkar, 
and' to produce a dilemma for himself very much like 
what you say Sir John Kaye propounded, viz : — “ that the 
justification of Holkar implied” your “ father’s condem- 
nation,”* — that unless Holkar was a traitor, Colonel 
Durand was “ a bad political officer”. 

Sir Ptobert Hamilton, although the natural protector 
of Holkar, did not, on resuming his charge in December 
1857, so much espouse the Maharajah’s cause as place 
before Government the simple facts regarding the out- 
break at Indore collected but neglected by Colonel 
Durand. Before leaving Indore, Sir Pobert Hamilton liad 
been authorised to read, and had read in Durbar, to 
Holkar, a letter from the Viceroy, Lord Canning, dated 
“ Calcutta, 26th March 1859”, announcing that his 
Highness was to receive a territorial reward “ in due 
proportion” to the “ Nizam and Scindia”.t Until this 
promise, made by him as the Viceroy’s representative and 
in the Viceroy’s own words, was redeemed. Sir Pobert 
Hamilton felt that the honour of our Government was 
compromised, and that his own honourwas pledged to make 
every effort to ensure the fulfilment of that promise. 
You not only upbraid Sir Pobert Hamilton without any 
apparent grounds, as “ unfriendly” and hostile” to your 
father, but make offensive incursions into the regions of 
private life, which, although they may suit your notions 
of “ tact and firmness”, appear to me hardly consistent 
with good manners and fair dealing. The rather ill- 
natured gossip about Sir Pobert Hamilton’s large esta- 
blishment of horses, carriages, and servants, and the 
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marriages of his daughters, which you have extracted 
from Colonel Durand’s private letters,^ was assuredly 
never meant, even by him, for publication. It has no 
bearing whatever on the subject, except so flir as it 
conhrms a very general belief in Sir Henry Durand’s 
habit of treating anyone who stood in liis way as a 
])ersonal foe and a noxious creature, and of privately 
denouncing him all round. 

Unfortunately for Holkar, facilities for private 
denunciation were afforded to Colonel Durand at a very 
early moment, and remaijied constantly open to him for 
eleven years. Very soon after Sir Robert Hamilton 
had resumed charge of the Residency at Indore, on the 
15th of December 1857, Colonel Durand was called “on 
sf)ecial duty”, to Lord Canning’s side. From that day 
his ])rivate re])orts of what he had not seen, and of the 
operations in which he had not taken part, and of the 
Prince whom he had seen twice in tliree months, prevailed 
against the public and oflicial statements Tuade by the 
officers at Mhow who had succeeded in the work which 
Colonel Durand had abandoned as impracticable, and by 
Sir Robert Hamilton, who had been for thirteen years at 
Indore. 

I do not hesitate to say that if he even for a time 
suspected Holkar, as you say he did, of “trimming with 
both sides”, and of “playing a waiting game”, that 
suspicion is >nough to stamp Colonel Durand as “a 
bad political officer”. It was not merely that, as Sir 
John Kaye justly said, he wanted “tolerance”, lacked 
“imagination”, and “could not Orientalise himself”. He 
could not understand or appreciate, though the problem 
w'as easy enough, the personalities with which he had to 
deal. Holkar was, as I have said, and as no one disputes, 
an intelligent and well-educated Prince. He was sur- 
rounded by enlightened and English-speaking councillors 
and was absolutely without any turbulent or fanatical 
connections. The best possible excuse for Colonel Durand 
having made the utterly unfounded report that ''some 
of those who surrounded, the Maharajah’s person”, and 
^ V. 198 . 
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some of the Duvhar\ were '' actual participators and 
leaders in the attack”, would be that in the three months 
he had passed at Indore he had, as you say, '' only seen 
Holkar twice that he did not care to know who were 
in the Prince’s confidence and intimacy, or how the 
Durbar was constituted. This, I say, is the best and 
most charitable excuse for Colonel Durand’s gross mis- 
statement regarding the Indore Durbar, but then it fixes 
upon him indelibly the stain you are tryiiig to efface. 
The Agent who, at such a crisis, could hold aloof, in a 
supercilious and unsympathetic attitude, from the Prince 
and the Court that formed tlie very centre and heart of 
his cliarge, was essentially, root and bi-anch, “ a bad 
political officer”. 

You deny that your father Imd antipathy” to 

Holkar. You claim to have “shown” that he “wrote in 
Holkar’s favour to Lord Canning”, and that “nothing can 
be less inimical or indicative of the antl})athy which 
Kayo most un justly attributes to hini than the tone of 
these letters”.! The tone of those letter’s, as I have just 
proved, was as thoroughly iirinrieal as their tenor was 
inaccurate. Not a word can be Found in them that is 
really wi’itten “ in Holkar’s favour’”. But befor’e coming 
to the “inimical” stage, — for you state that (Jolonel 
Durand “gradually” lost faith in “the Maharajah’s 
loyalty”, and that “as time werrt on his doubts were 
strengthened”, J — it is necessary to make some remarks on 
the Agent’s intercourse with Holkar before the insurrec- 
tion. You bring forward as evidence that thei’e could be 
no “ antipathy”, the fact that Coloirel Durand “ had been 
three months at Indore, and had oidy seen Holkar twice”. 
You do not per’ceive the true significance of that fact as 
evincing Colonel Durand’s contempt for information and 
advice from Native sources, and his disregard for close 
and friendly relations with the Court of Indore and its 
notabilities. In three months Colonel Durand saw 
Holkar twice ; one of these visits being his formal pre- 
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sentatioii on arrival, the other having been solicited by 
the Maharajah ; and he never invited his Highness t^yj 
visit the Residency. ^ 

On the 9th of June 1857, three weeks before the out- 
break, at a conference which he specially called at the 
palace, Holkar warned Colonel Durand that, in the event 
of a mutiny at Mhow, liis own troops could not be trusted, 
and gave the wisest advice for the emergency, that the 
treasure — about £130,000 in specie and £240,000 in 
Government paper — sliould not be left, as a temptation 
to attack, in the Itesidency, but should be sent off at once 
to tlie military cantonment of Mhow. The Maharajali 
also urged that the English ladies should immediately go 
to the same place, and that the Residency buildings should 
be made into a strong military post. Colonel Durand 
would not take this advice. He said that European 
troops were shortly expected, and that the precautions 
recommended would only cause alarm and tend to en- 
courage the evil-disposed. Alarm could not be prevented. 
From the 9th of June to the 1st of July not only alarm 
was felt but frequent warnings were given to Colonel 
Durand. With every well-informed person expecting an 
outbreak, no preparations were made to meet it. He 
even rejected tlie military advice of two Engineer officers. 
Captains Ludlow and (Jobbe — coincident and identical 
with that of the Maharajah — that the Residency should 
be entrenched, and that the treasure should be moved 
from a detachc 1 building into the Residency, so that 
there should be only one place to defend. The Un- 
covenanted servants complained afterwards that, although 
their numbers were considerable, they were not embodied 
or organised, and had no place of security selected into 
which they could retire.* The contemptible nature of 
the attack, when the outbreak occurred, and the ease with 
which a slow retirement was effected, are enough to sug- 
gest very strongly that if due preparations had been 
made, the results of the mutiny at Indore on the 1st 

* vSir R. Hamilton’s despatch, No, 47, of the 9th February 1858, to 
the Government of India. 
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of July 1857, might have been very cliftei’ent from what 
they were. 

When we take into consideration these timely but 
neglected counsels, the good faith of which it is impossible 
to doubt, and those points as to the talents, training, and 
associations of Holkar and his councillors, with which 
Colonel Durand ought to have been familiar, his hasty 
suspicion and condemnation of the Maharajah and of his 
Durbar, are enough to convict him of being “ a bad 
political officer”. When Colonel Durand avoided the 
cantonment of Mhow, because he thought it would be 
attacked by Holkar, wiien he wrote to Lord Elphin stone 
that “ Holkar’s treachery was of the true Mahratta. 
stamp”,* he showed Inmself to be a “ bad })olitical 
officer”. 

Your contention, however, is that although, “to begin 
Avith”, Colonel Durand “certainly imagined tliat Holkar 
had thrown in his lot against us”, “ directly Holkar 
disclaimed such intention, he accepted and favourably 
noticed the Maharajah’s GX|>lanations.” With the 
“favourable notice” 1 have already dealt. Then came 
an unfavourable stage. “ He was not entirely convinced 
of the Maharajah’s loyalty ; and as time went on his 
doubts became strengthened.”t And in another part of 
your book you say that your father “ lost his former con- 
fidence in Holkar, and left Indore under the impression 
that justice would not be done”. At hivst he harl, you 
say, been inclined to consider him ” (Holkar) “ sincere 
in disclaiming participation with the mutineers. Never- 
theless, he had felt some doubts on the subject, and they 
had been confirmed by one or two circumstances which 
occurred during the rainy season, by conversation with 
various natives of the country, and by the additional 
information which he had acquired regarding events at 
Indore before and during the rising. 

This is a very remarkable passage. Although you are 
a barrister-at-law, and have been, 1 presume, a magistrate, 
you seem not only to be quite ignorant as to what 

* Kaye’s Se})Oi/ IJ'ar, vol. iii, p. ‘M7 *5 2- • 

t P. 160 . ' t Pi*. 266 . 
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constitutes evidence, but not to comprehend the enormity 
of the charge that you are making here, in your father’s 
name, against the Maharajah Holkar. In your Appendix 
you say that Colonel Durand’s doubts ” amounted to 
nothing more than this, that at the “ beginning of the 
outbreak Holkar was playing a waiting game”. And 
there is nothing, you urge, very dreadful in this, 
“ considering that Sir John Kaye expresses the same 
doubt regarding all the Native Chiefs in India.”* In the 
passage just quoted from the text you say that when 
your father left Indore he no longer considered “ Holkar 
sincere in disclaiming participation with the mutineers”, 
his ‘‘ dou])ts on the subject ” having “ been confirmed by 
one or tAvo circumstances which occurred during the 
rainy season, by conversation with various natives, and 
by additional information Avhich he liad acquired”. t 

Will you be so good as to tell us wliether this 
“ additional information ” was communicated to the 
Government of India ? I can find no trace or liint of it 
in the olHcial proceedings. 

You have now informed us that C/olonel Durand, who, 
to begin with, inaccnirately denounced ‘‘members of tlie 
Durbar'” as “ participators and leaders in the outbreak”, 
and made a favourable distinction between tlie Mahara- 
jah and his Durbar, believed at last, likewise, in Holkar’s 
personal “ par icipation with the mutineers”. Thus lie, 
according to you, dropped the “ marked distinction” he 
had made in HoJkar’s favour. 

You endeavour, moreover, to show some cause for this 
change. Colonel Durand's doubts were “ confirmed”, you 
say, “by one or two circumstances”, one of which you give, 
as follows, in a footnote : — “ For example, by finding that 
while professing the utmost fear of their troops, the 
Durbar were importing a large quantity of pig-lead for 
musket ammunition. The lead was seized and lodged in 
Mhow fort.”| 

You have, throughout your narrative, adopted the 
highly coloured and exaggerated pictures drawn by 

* rp. 4()1), 470, t I’j). 2.>0, 2.40. f Footnote, [). 240. 



Colonel Durand, when he found out his mistake in having 
avoided Mhow, as to the unanimous misconduct of Holkar’s 
troops. You have even improved upon them, with some 
little excuse from your father s loose diction, by present- 
ing the troopers^ lies about the retreat being cut off, and 
more guns and Cavalry ap])roaching, as if they re]:)reseMted 
actual events that Colonel Durand had* seen witii his 
own eyes.^ In the same way you grossly exaggerate 
Holkar’s temporary loss of authority and influence during 
the wild excitement caused by tlie evacuation of the 
Residency. You make the most unwarraTitable assertion 
that “ Ilolkar was entirely powerless. He neither had 
nor pretended to have the smallest remnant of control 
when his troops rose”. “ He could not”,t you continue, 
“ pimish or keep under restraint the leader of the attack, 
wlio came to him in his Ralace, and boasted of having 
wounded a sahib”.| He did restrain Saadut Khan for 
several hours, and that miscreant was in conhnement 
when the Residency was ev^neuated, so that the mutineers 
were without a leader at the critical moment when (./olonel 
Durand’s little band was without defence. The conse- 
cjuence was that the English party was able to retire, 
“unmolested”, “at the rate of two-and-a-half miles an 
hour”. 

You base your wild assertions as to Holkar’s wliole army 
“ surging up”, on an alleged statement by the Durbar 
Vakeel to Colonel Durand, that “the lines were empty”. 
These words convey no information unless we know to 
what hour in the day they refer. Even in your father’s 
own account of his conversation with Canesh Shastri, 
which you vainly imagine to “ set the point at rest”, 
there is not one word to show that “ the lines were 
empty ” before Coloiiel Durand had retired. || That 

the Durbar Vakeel, Ganesh Shastri, who is still, 
1 believe, living, ever said that the “ lines were empty” 
during the attack or the I'etirement “ at the rate of two- 
and-a-half miles an hour”, is utterly untiaie, and will not 
bear a minute’s reflection. If any such movement of 

* Ante, p. 4; Cetilfdl Tmlui 18f>7, pp. ^ t*. 161. 
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HoJkars troops had taken place — nay, if a hundred 
horsemen had assailed them — the fugitives must have 
perished. It is quite true that an utter overthrow 
of discipline followed the news of the British officers 
having retired. The greed of plunder led nearly all the 
troops to visit the Besidency in the course of the day ; 
but some of th« Durbar troops , behaved very well from 
first to last ; a certain number were accounted for as on 
guard at the Palace and other posts ; some, including the 
Maharajah’s Household Cavalry, obeyed the orders to 
remain in their quarters. 

You must know — or you ought to know, with the best 
information at hand — that even if Holkar’s troops had all 
behaved badly, the greater part soon returned to their 
allegiance and their duty. Within three days after 
Holkar was relieved from the pressure of our Sepoy 
mutineers, three columns of his troops were sent out for 
the rescue of British officers. And not only were several 
detachments of Holkar’s troops constantly employed, to 
the end of the war, in keeping the country quiet and 
suppressing marauders, but they served under British 
officers in some of the most decisive actions against the 
rebels in the neighbourhood, on which occasions the 
Maharajah and his commanders were thanked by the 
Bombay and Supreme Governments. 

If, then, some of the Maharajah Holkar’s troops, after 
the terrible eA'^itement caused by the mutiny of British 
troops and the flight of British officers had cooled down 
a little, were doing good and faithful service, it was right, 
I suppose, that they should be supplied with the ordinary 
munitions of war. I have no doubt as to the fact that 
Colonel Durand seized some “pig-lead”, and lodged it in 
Mhow Fort. That at such a time he should have osten- 
tatiously proclaimed, by many offensive and insulting 
words and acts, his dislike of the Maharajah Holkar, 
proves that he was “ a bad political officer”. But the 
circumstance you consider so important has no other sig- 
nificance. 

You have yet another explanation of Colonel Durand’s 
gnulual belief in Holkar’s “ participation with the muti- 
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neers”. Keferring to your father s opinion as to “Holkar’s 
waiting game”, you say, “ His opinion was greatly 
strengthened by finding that Lord Elphinstone, who had 
at first written strongly in favour of Holkar, was after- 
wards inclined to take the same view, and this upon 
information gained indepeiidently in the Bombay Presi- 
dency.” 

This , is what Lord Elphinstone wrote to the Viceroy, 
Lord Canning ; — 

“ Colonel Durand appears to be under the impression that 
Holkar had turned against us, and that he was attacked hy his 
orders. This, however, is certainly not the case. On the same 
evening Holkar wrote to (kdoiiel Durand and to me, protesting 
his innocence, and entreating tliat the march of Oeneral Wood- 
hum’s force should be hastened as much as possible.”* 

This is what he wrote to Colonel Durand : — 

“If he (Holkar) had heen ill-disposed towards us, the whole 
country would have risen. All the smaller Chiefs seem to have 
taken their cue from him ; and even to the borders of Gujerat, the 
effects of his conduct would liave been apx)arent. Tliis^ comes to 
me from too many sources to admit of any doubt. Let me, there- 
fore, beg you not to harbour any ju'ejudices agahist Holkar, to 
whom 1 cannot but think we are very much indel)ted for the x^re- 
servatioii of the x^eace in Malwa and also in (Jujerat.”*]* 

You object, however, to Sir John Kaye’s assertion that 
Lord Elphinstone, “ iiylth all the facts before him\ pro- 
nounced in favour of Holkar’s loyalty and condemn-ed 
Colonel Durand’s “ prejudice”. What, according to you, 
‘'appears from the letters quoted by Sir John Kaye”, 
is “ that very shortly after the outbreak, when Lord 
Elphinstone had iiot all the facts before him, he wrote to 
my father and others asserting Holkar’s innocence”.^ I 
will not trouble you now to answer my big book, — let us 
consider that it has “ died a natural death”, — but should 
you decide on making an example of this little pamphlet 
and its author, perhaps you will tell us what “a/Z the facts' 
are, and what in particular are the facts which were not 


* Kaye’s Sepoy Wai\ vol. iii, p. 340. 
+ Ibid., px>. 349, 350. 
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before Lord Elphinstone, when he rebuked Colonel Durand 
and recommended Holkar to the Viceroy’s protection 
against that official’s prejudice. You have given us your 
one little circumstance” of the “ pig-lead”. But what 
are ‘‘ all the facts' f We have under Lord Elphinstone’s 
hand his detection and rebuke of Colonel Durand’s 
“ prejudices” against Holkar ; his declaration of Holkar’s 
good influence over “ the smaller Chiefs” of Western 
India, “even to the borders of Gujerat”; his assurance 
that Holkar’s valuable services in time of need “ will not 
be forgotten by the British Government”. 

I think, under the circumstances, impartial readers will 
prefer this written testimony — consistent with all officially 
recorded facts — to your vague, inexplicit, and unauthen- 
ticated statements as to “ personal assurances”, and as to 
Colonel DnraJid “ finding” that Lord El])li ins tone was 
“afterwards inclined”^ to alter his views. 1 cannot see 
that you have ac(]uired any right or title by the scrupu- 
lous candour and accuracy of your method, to have your 
“scattered references” accepted without verification in 
preference to testimony for which 1 give cha])ter and 
verse. 

I regret to observe tliat you still persist, notwith- 
standing my very full exposure of your error, in the pre- 
sumptuous impertinence of censuring Major Hungerford, 
who assumed the duties of Agent to the (TOvernor-GeTieral 
when Colonel Durand left the y>recincts of his charge. 
You endeavour to stigmatise Major idiingerford, whose 
conduct was approved and warmly commended by the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Commandant 
of Artillery, as having not been “ strong before the out- 
break”, as having not been “ ready during the outbreak”, 
and as having been “ injudicious after the outbreak”. 
You attempt to ridicule ttiis gallant officer, who died in 
1858, as ''the Artilleryman^ ivlio, unable to stir out of 
Mhow, and ignorant of Holkar s conduct before the rising, 
established, himself as representative cf the Governor- 
GeneraV, — for which, be it observed, he received Lord 
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Canning’s thanks, — and you take upon yourself to cen- 
sure Lieutenant (now Colonel) Hutchinson as “ an equally 
ignorant Political Assistant^ who wafi a ftigitice tinder the 
qyrotection of llolkars troops 

In all this, it is true, you merely echo Colonel Durand, 
who wrote in terms of complaint and blame, — though 
without producing any impression on the Government of 
India, — regarding the Commandant of Mhow, and the 
two Assistants who took up his duties when he had 
retired to a distance of two hundred miles from Indore. 
“ Why Captain Tlnngerford assumed, the powers he did’', 
he could “ neither understainl nor approve" , — it was un- 
derstood and approved by the Viceroy in Council. '^Nor" 
could he ^Uipprore that men in the position of depe) ide nee 
upon Holhar, like Lientenant Ifutchinson and, the occu- 
pants of the Mhxrw Fort, should assiune the political func- 
tions of the Agent", — althougli nobody knew where he 
was, and he neither wrote to his Assistants ' nor answered 
their letters, — 'Cind take upon, themselves to judge the 
co}nluct of Ilolkar and the Durhar". 

You protest against Sir John Kaye saying that 
Colonel Durand “had disappeared from his charge, 
no one seemed to know whither, and that he did not 
answer Hungerford’s letters. 1 'his”, you say, “is untrue. 
I'he fbrc.e from the Ilesidency retired at a walk, and 
passed Holkar’s roadside })osts on the march towards 
Bhopal. The Durbar knew perfectly well in what di- 
rection it had retired, and that my father was witliin the 
limits of his charge, for Bhoj)al was as much a part of his 
charge as Indore.” You are incapable, of course, of being 
lisingenuous, but you seem to have overlooked the fact 
hat Colonel Durand remained less than twenty-four 
lours at Bhoj)al, the Begum having explained her ina^ 
lility to protect him, and that he went on at once to 
Toshungabad, a British station, two hundred miles from 
[ndore, and not within the limits of his charge. 

“He was”, 3^011 continue, “throughout within two 
days’ post, and he answered, all letters sent to hini.”t 
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I think not, — I think he was not, to say the least, 
very prompt in acknowledging the letters he received 
from Indore and Mhow. For more than three weeks 
after his retreat nothing had been heard from Colonel 
Durand by any of his Assistants, by C^aptain Hungerford, 
who by force of circumstances had fallen into the charge 
both of military and political afhrirs, or by the Maharajah. 
They had all written to him, but the Agent would not 
vouchsafe a reply. Although, by his own account, ''com- 
munication was easy and rapid he stopped all communi- 
cation for nearly a month with the English officers who 
were doing his work, and for more than a month with 
the Prince to whom he was accredited. Not a word of 
counsel or of encouragement came from him. 

The first communication received by Holkar from 
Colonel Durand after the 1st of July, was an alarming 
letter dated Mhow, the 3rd of August 1857, containing 
two charges against his Highness, of having held alooD. 
during the attack on the Residency, and of having 
allowed supplies and carriage to be furnished to the 
mutineers. The perverse and bitter spirit pervading this 
letter is, perhaps, most strongly exemplified by the first 
words in it that are intended for commendation. Colonel 
Durand says : — 

“ I have no doubt that the Eight Honourable the (lovernor- 
Ceneral of India will liear witli satisfaction that you avoided the 
disgrace which would fur ever have clung to your name, had you 
pusillaniinously given up innocent persons who liad sought refuge 
in your Palace, to be massacred by blood-thirsty miscreants.” 

He cannot even be so gracious as to say, “You have 
done well”; he can only say, “You have not acted like a 
pusillanimous wretch, or a blood-thirsty miscreant.” 

The man who could write in such a tone, at such a 
time, was empliatically “ a bad political officer”. 

I shall introduce you to some little notes— you may 
verify them in “ the Office” — which confirm my state- 
ments on this point, not yours. Before coming to these, 

* Despatch to Govenimcnt of India, No. 207, dated Mhow, 18th 
August 1857. 
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however, I must notice your new and very preposterous 
complaint that the officers who performed Colonel 
Durand’s duties efficiently and successfully during his 
retirement, “ were endeavouring to supplant him”. This 
IS too ridiculous. Were they to run away from Mhow 
because he fled from Indore ? Were the two Assistants, 
Captain Hutchinson and Captain Elliot, to strike,.w^i: 
because the Agent had disappeared 'I The period of 
Colonel Durand’s absence had been well employed by the 
English gentlemen at Mhow, witli Holkar’s help, in 
restoring postal and telegraphic communications, in re- 
gaining a firm hold over local resources, and in smoothing 
the way for military operations. The Maharajah, forti- 
fied by friendly intercourse with our officers, was able to 
tranquillise the country, and to spread abroad a general 
impression that the cause of the insurgents was doomed. 
If Colonel Durand’s Assistants had followed their 
superior’s example, or if Captain Hungerford had slirimk 
from responsibility, Holkar and his Ministers, in the 
absence of any British political authority, would have 
lost rnucli, if not all, of their influence for good, and the 
rebellious faction and predatory tribes of Malwa would 
have gained proportionate strength. 

“ It Would be interesting to know”, you say, “ what 
these gentlemen would have done, if while they were 
accpiitting themselves so much to their own and Holkar’s 
satisfaction” — and, let me add, to the Viceroy’s — “the 
man whom they were endeavouring to supplant had let 
the .tke Nerbuddar’-drop behind them, and 

allowed Woodburn to march off to Nagpore.”* 

Colonel Durand had no authority over General Wood- 
burn, and no influence whatever over the march of his 
column. I have never understood, and I have never met 
anyone who did understand, what you mean by this 
about “the barrier of the Nerbudda”. 
^fhe following sentence in a letter, dated 12th of July, 
from Hungerford to Durand, does not look as if “these 
gentlemen” were very much afraid of “the barrier of the 
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"NeAudda being dropped”, and was innocently calculated 
to be very galling to Colonel Durand, an Engineer officer, 
if lie and Colonel Travers had decided — as their mes- 
senger on the 1st of July 1857, reported — on not going to 
Mhow, because they believed that Holkar was going to 
attack it. 

“ This fort, tlianks to the hard labour of tlie Europeans, has been 
placed in such a state of defence, and we are so well provisioned, 
that it would take an army to attack it.” 

Six weeks after the receipt of this letter, Colonel 
Durand takes upon himself to say that, during his 
absence, Hungerford, Elliot, and Tlntcliinson had been 

in a position of (lepeinlence on Jfolkar”. Ytit he gives 
no credit to Holkar, and objects to a “ favourable report” 
])eing made ou his Highness’s “conduct”. 

For Colonel Durand thus continues : — 

“ Tt was, however, an object with the Durbar to untici])aie, if 
possible, a deliberate review of its condncb, by obtainin^j^ favour- 
able reports and opinions which mti^hb clog after-measures, and 
these gentlemen all fell into the tnip.” S* 7 b “Z. 

“ So did Lord Elphinstone then”, was the marginal 
comment of Mr. (afterwards Sir George F.) Edmonstone, 
the Foreign Secretary, on this p)assage in Colonel Durand’s 
despatch of the L8th of August 1857. With reference 
to Colonel Durand’s animadversions against Cap) tain Hun- 
gerford, Mr. Edmonstone likewise made the following 
marginal note : — 

“ The assumption of political functions by C'aptain Hungerford, 
and the manner in which he discharged those functions, have been 
warmly approved and commended by the (Jrovernor-General in 
Council. Colonel Durand did not keep these officers informed of 
liis movements ; nor, indeed, did lie keep the Government informed. 
He left Hoshungabad about the Ibtli of July, and nothing was 
heard of him until he reappeared at Mhow. Captain Hungerford 
has already explained that Major Cooper ceded the command of 
the Mhow Fort in his favour, because Captain Hungerford was 
the only officer who had any troops to command. Ho troops were 
left except the European Battery.” 
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In the same paragraph of his despatch of August 18th, 
1857, Colonel Durand says : — “ His Highness knows well 
that the Agency was never out of my charge, and that 
there was, therefore, no resuming of the Agency.” 

On this Mr. Edmonstone remarks : — “ But neither 
Holkar nor anyone else knew what had become of Colonel 
Durand and his office.” 

Unfortunately, these notes and marginal comments, 
though prepared by high Ministerial officers for the aid 
and guidance of tlie Executive authorities, and often 
throwing much light on tlie progress and vicissitudes of 
a case, are not always forwarded home for the information 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I shall bring a few more 
of them to your notice. 

You urge that your father’s “ influence”, and his 
alleged “ prejudices” and “ misrejmesentations”, could 
not “ have kept Holkar out of his due”; tha.t the Mahara- 
jah had ''a steady advocate in 8ir llobert Hamilton, and 
liad perfectly impartial judges. Lord Canning, Lord 
Lawrence, and Loid Mayo, during my father’s life”, you 
continue, “ Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton, after his 
death, and the various Secretaries of State concerned, 
were surely capable of forming an opinion for them- 
selves.”^ 

Certainly they were, if the proper materials for 
“ forming an o|)inlon” had ever been jdaced before them. 
But, as 1 shall show, “ the Office” has ruled the Empire ; 
“the Service” has conspired against an im|.)artial judg- 
ment. In the words of Sir John Kaye, “Holkar has 
been sacrificed to the justification of Durand. ”t A vague 
denunciation of Holkar was convenient as a screen for 
Colonel Durand’s failure and flight. Colonel Durand had 
committed himself, by his declarations and his move- 
ments, to a prejudiced view of Hoi bar’s conduct. He 
had reported that he was “ attacked by Holkar”, and that 
“ Holkar’s treachery was of the true Mahratta stamp”. 
Under that suspicion he had left the precincts of his 
charge at the critical moment^ and had, in particular, 
kept away from the military station at Mhow, where he 

* P. 470. t Sey>of/ vol. iii, p. 34G. 
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would have been quite safe and at his post. Subsequent 
inquiries, instituted by himself, entirely negatived every 
suspicion against Holkar. He could not justify these 
unfounded suspicions, or the false movement into which 
they had misled him. But he never distinctly renounced 
them. On the contrary, he came back to them again 
and again, in every form but that of a formal report, or 
of an intelligible accusation. He kept up the bad 
impression by his personal presence and influence in 
high office for eleven years, and it was carried on and 
heightened by his colleagues and successors. Buies and 
principles of Executive procedure have been set aside, 
and records have been misrepresented, with no better 
motive than private and professional sympathy. The 
result is that a Prince of the Indian Empire, who 
did good service in time of need, is branded with a false 
charge of cowardice and treachery — for that is what it 
amounts to — without the foundation of any official report 
or statement, in defiance of the only official report on his 
conduct that ever was made, by the suppression of 
existing evidence, and the suggestion of evidence that 
has never existed. 

Two Secretaries of State, one of whom is now in the 
Cabinet — Lord Derby and Lord Halifax — have in vain 
issued instructions and expressed wishes in favour of jus- 
tice being done to this injured and slandered Prince. ■ 
The Viceroys and the Secretaries of State have been 
unable to contend against departmental earwigging, and' 
the misuse of records in Calcutta. 

The Indian Foreign Secretary is, as you say, “ the 
responsible adviser and right hand of the Viceroy”. Upon 
him and his Assistants devolves the important duty of 
collecting and laying before the Viceroy and his Coun- 
cillors all the papers bearing on each case awaiting deci- 
sion, usually with an “ Office-note”, summarising its his- 
tory, and frequently submitting an opinion on the merits, 
and some suggestion for a settlement. I shall show that 
with regard to the conduct and services of the Maharajah 
Holkar in 1857 this duty was not performed in good faith 
by the Political Department, but was perverted for the 



exculpation of Sir Henry Durand, and that thus the 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State were prevented from 
“forming an opinion for themselves”. Very naturally 
relying on the guidance of their Ministerial subordinates, 
they were led to overlook the fact that all the formal 
documents of the time bore witness to the Maharajah 
Holkar’s fidelity and active help, and that there was no 
official report or statement on record condemnatory of liis 
pighness’s conduct on any particular day or in any par- 
l/ticular incident. The permanent officers of the Calcutta 

! Foreign Department offered certain gratuitous and ob- 
scure expressions of dislike and ill-will against the Maha- 
j rajah Holkar-, which seem to have been taken as if they 
jwej’e founded on some advei*se report or statement 
jagainst his Highness, written at the period in question. 

I No such document exists. 

I shall show that in 1870, the occasion demanding 
something more than those obscure expressions of dislike, 
a hostile statement was at last presented by Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Aitchison, sufficiently definite in its purport, 
but without any foundation or vei ification of an official 
nature, — coiitiudicted, in fact, by documents which Mr. 
Aitchison did not bring forward. 

It is by the supj^resslon of the truth as officially re- 
ported, and the suggestion of false matter or malignant 
fancy in conversation, private correspondence, and secret 
“ Office -notes”, that Holkar has been “ kept out of his 
due”, and our statesmen kept in the dark. I make no 
complaint of official routine. Ordinary routine has been 
set aside and violated throughout these y)roceedings. 
The distinguishing peculiarity of Holkar s case is, that if 
any Vicei'oy or Secretary of State, dissatisfied with vague 
imputations and hints of “ awkward revelations” in re- 
serve, were to call for any official repoi't condemning 
Holkar’s comluct oii the 1st of July 18.57, it could not be 
pioduced, for no such official report exists. There is 
nothing definite or intelligible on official record against the 
Maharajah Holkar. He has been publicly condemned and 
deprived of his promised reward on the strength of secret 
hints and surmises; and whenever one of these involves 
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aw allegation of fact, a very brief and siinj)le inquiry 
invariably proves tliat allegation to he untrue. 

When it seemed, from the lapse of time, that you had 
no intention of answering my book, published in 1877, I 
began to hope that I bad done with you and with Sir 
Henry Durand. Even wlven the advocate’s duty, the 
just cause and the strong case, are all equally clear, the 
task of refutation, exposure, and detraction cannot he 
agreeable. You have compelled me to resume it most 
unwillingly })y your unjustitia])le charge against me of 
having published “ a tissue of untruth”. And though 
the task is rendered inq)erativ^e by yoiw book, it is not 
rendered more congenial to my nature. 1 must not dwell 
v pn the subject, but I may be allowed simply to claim foi' 
/ inyself, even in your estimation, those homely human 
ffeelings that can honour filial revei’ence for a personality 
in which there was assuredly much to be admired and 
much to he loved. Nor have T, let me assure you, l)een 
able to read unmoved tlie details of that sad and strangi'. 
i fatality which ended a distinguished and laborious career 
at a moment of hardly earned success, or of the still more 
sad and affecting fatality that may well have made your 
father think for ever after of “ Mhow and Indore” with 
“ the same feelings” of “ burning, because sup]))‘essed, in- 
dignation” and of “ boiling wi'ath”.* 

I wish I could say no more. Dut my ungracious duty 
must be fulfilled. There is nothing, then, in your book 
to dispel, and much to confirm, the im])ression of (blonel 
.Durand’s cliaracter commonly entertained by his contem- 
poraries, that he was a man with whom, to use a collo- 
’quialism, it was ‘‘difficult to get on ”, — a 7 /mu eais cok- 
fliMi /', — a man who was intolerant of his Jieighbours’ 
objects and opinions when they diverged from his 
^wn, and who was morbidly over- conscious of his own 
erits and claims. The numerous passages in your 
:)ook tending to confirm that impression may be said 
:o culminate in that extraordinary sentence written by 
lim in 1864 : — 


8ce pp. 227, 228, 291. 



“ Bare justice is not what I ha.VH had meted out to me through 
life. 1 speak of man, luit CHod.”* 

At least, it may be said, he drew the line somewhere 
in his protest against the want of appreciation iii high 
places. If he did not hear his crosses and his losses as 
patiently as Job, he did not go (piite so far in his com- 
plaints against the powers that l)e as Job’s wife sug- 
gested. 

He did mot get on well with Lord Law’rence when the 
latter was Viceroy. ' Lord Lawrence writes as follows 
to the Secretary of State, in a letter dated March 
13, 1868 

“ T may say with ])erfect truth that 1 was iiistruiiujiital in Sir 
Henry Durand getting Ids seat in Council. Nevertheless, ever 
since he entered it, I liave had difficulties in managing matters 
with him. He is so unlxmding, so acrimonious, tliat it is hard to 
work with him.” 

Lord Lawrence’s biographer, forming liis judgment not 
only from the documents at liis dis])osal, hut also, as he 
says, irom “ conversations with other )nemhers of the 
Council, and high officials wlm were best accpiainted with 
all the circumstances”, pronounces Sir Henry Durand to 
have displayed liahitually ‘‘a highly imju’acticahle temper 
in public matters”, and when in Council to have “acted 
as though he were inclined to oppose every measure 
which did not oiiginate with himself”! 

But he was not in Council when Lord Lawrence arrived 
in India in 1864. He was then Secretary to Government 
in the Foreign and Political Department, and in that 
capacity, as you tell us, he got on badly with the Vice- 
roy. And one great cause of their difference was, you 
inform us, the style and character of Colonel Durand’s 
“ Office-notes”, That is a very curious and interesting 
fact in connection with the matter in hand, because 
“ Office-notes”, prepared and submitted at each stage of 
the proceedings by the gentleman who for the time being 

* P. 315. 

+ Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 1883), vol. ii, p. 534. 



was tlie right liand of the Viceroy”, liave been, as I shall 
prove — and as you ai*e well aware — the clilef engines for 
Holkar’s confusion. The dlfterejices with regard to these 
“ Office-notes” rose to such a 1 weight, you say, that at last 
the (lovernor-General Issued orders “that all Foreign 
Office work should he submitted to him wrEhout note" Or 
ppmion”.* Wh ether the'^fiFst Office-note of the series 1 
shall cite, written by Colonel Durand and dated the 4th 
of August 1804, was one. of those to which Lord Law- 
rence objected, I have no means of knowing, hut it will 
strike most people, I think, as being well calculated to 
cuJl forth such a prohibition. You can look at the origiiial 
In tlie Office, and satisfy yourselt* on this })oint, and on 
tlie accuracy of my citation.! 

Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy of India, sends a memo- 
randuin to the For-elgn Office on the 1st of August 1864, 
stating that the Secretary ol‘ State, Sir (Jliarles Wood 
(now Viscount lialiPax) has written, under date 4th July, 
requesting tlmt he “will take care that Holkar receives 
certain advantages in rewai'd for his conduct during tla^ 
Mutiny, as promised to him l)y Lord Oanning”, jind he 
calls for “ the particular pa[>ers which bear on tins point”. 
(Colonel Durand, Foreign Secretary, chvsired that they 
should be ])reviously sent to him by Mr. Aitcliison, the 
Linder Secretary, with a note. Mr. Aitchisonis note, 
dated . Brd August 1804, embodied a statement as to 
(dleged liberal concessions and compensations that had 
becTi granted to Holkai’, and ended by saying that theie 
was no trace in the Foreign Office records “that Sir 
Robert Hamilton was ever insti-ucted to make any pro- 
mise to Holkar at all”. Lord Lawrence remarks on 
this : — 

“ But Lord ( Vuining must have written to Sir llobert Ramiltori 
(leini-ollicially, tor Sir Charles Wood tolls ino, as a matter l)oyoiid- 
all doubt, that a promise was made and commiinicatod in open 
Durbar,” 

One of the concessions to Holkar mentioned in Mr. 
Altchlson’s note was the repayment of the expense of 

* W ;{Jl. 
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troops raised by his Tdighiiess during the rebellion to 
replace our mutinied (Contingents— no reward or “ dona- 
tion’', of course — and it is to this that (.Vdonel Durand 
[illudes in the following note, whicli also accom[)anied the 
papers : — 

“ T refer to iiiy iiotci of the (jtli of Dewiuiber IHOb, iVoin wliie.li 
it will 1)0 seen that the thr(*e lakhs’ oharge juade by Molkar was 
ridiculous, and that the (lovernor-deneral made him a ])ure dona- 
bioii when his Excellency allowed that sum to be ])aid to Htilkar. 
Tlie latter has got, theredbre, all that Lord Canning thouglit he 
shovdd get. lie was, also, given the Star of India — why, no one 
could ever make out — and it deteriorated tiie value of the decora- 
tion in the eyes of those who, like the llegum of P>lioj)al, knew 
l lolkar’s conduct. 

4-8-G4. “ 11. M. DuhaisU).” 

Hero we find (a)loncd Durand appealing to a bad 
opinion of Holkar entei'tained by the Begum of Blvo])al. 
You have already brought him before us declaring that 
Lore! Elphinstone eventually gave uj) the good o])inion of* 
Ilolkar, which, in his Lordship’s I'ecorded words, “ had 
come from too many sources to admit of any doubt”.* 
Tin's “Office-note” is thus exti’cmely i-emarkaJ)]e in itself, 
and Avoi'thy of our attention at present, both with refer- 
ence to the occasion that called it 1‘oith, and to the 
occas'Lon that has 001111)0110(1 me to (^ome forward. 

(Ylonel Durand, in 18(14, wishing to ciy down Holkar 
irs a false and recreant Brince, cannot “ make luit” why 
the Star of India was conferred on his Highness hy Her 
Majesty the (^ueen. In 1884, you, witli the same ol)ject, 
now become essential as an apology for y(an father’s 
procedure, cannot “ make out” why the “ territorial 
1‘eward”, assigned to Holkar hy Her Majesty’s ({o\a?rn- 
ment and by the Viceroy, has been refused and is with- 
held. You acknowledge Jit last, what no one had ever 
previously been able to extract, that Colonod Durand 
unofficially and secretly set down Holkar as “ a partici- 
[)ator with the mutineers”, but you cannot “ make out” 
why he did so. With all your “ scattered references” 
^ou cannot “ make out” what your father meant. You 

* Ante^ )). 2 . 5 . 
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do your very best. You call Mr. Dickinson “ a pamphlet- 
eer”; you sugg-est that all who have defended Holkar 
are either “ paid agitators” or “ ignorant enthusiasts”. 
Although, you say, it would have been “easy’' to answer 
my book, you '‘do not attempt it”. Instead of the 
“ refutation” of “a string of misstatements”, which, you 
say, would have been “ easy”, you offer the very charac- 
teristic story about the “ pig-lead”, and tlie very question- 
al)le invocation of Lord Elphinstone. Tliat is all that 
you can “make out” in 1883. 

And all that Colonel Durand could “ make out” in 
18 (>4 was that Holkar ought not to have had the Star of 
India, and that the Begum of Bhopal “ knew Holkar’s 
conduct”. As to what Tiord Elphinstone knew, you are 
quite silent. Colonel Durand was equally silent as to 
what the Begum of Bhopal knew. 

These are notable specimens of the “ tact, firmness, and 
judicial aptitude”"^' whicli you, no doubt, assume to be 
liereditary and inherent in the Calcutta Foreign Office. 
For my ])art, I am (piite confident that to all impartial 
I'eaders a very distinct impression of the weakness, even 
to nullity, of Colonel Durand’s imputations, and of the 
strength of his rancour against PTolkar, will be given by 
the tenor and temper of the brief note in which the Cal- 
cutta Secretary even goes out of Ins way to impugn the , 
grant of honours by Her Majesty — a matter quite beyond 
his province. With what political or judicial propriety, 
in what logical connection, was the name of the Begum 
of Bhopal invoked to point a sarcasm against Holkar ? 
Even if she could have been called upon for her tes- 
timony, in place of that which Colonel Duiand had never 
supplied, or for her opinion, in support of Colonel Durand’s 
solitary prejudice, what could she have known in July 
1857, 100 miles off, more than was known by the British 
officers at Mhow ? It must be remembered that on the 
9th of July, when Colonel Durand was writing to Bom- 
bay and Calcutta that Holkar’s was 

and ''of the true Mahratta stamp”, Holkar had aheady been 
for four days in close intercourse and active co-operation 
* 1>I). 2S0, 281. 
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with the Cornniandant of Mhow, and three cohuuiis of 
the Maharajah s troops were oiit in concert with onr offi- 
cers. In all prohahillty (lolonel Dnrand was merely re- 
calling to mind in 18G4 something tliat he had told the 
^legum of B]io})al himself in 1 857 during the })eitnvbation 
fif his Hying visit, and not anything that could possibly 
have come within the Begnm’s own cognisance. Tliis is, 
in all prol)ability, the sole basis of the assumj)ti()n that 
Lord Elphinstone’s opinion was altered. ( A)lonel Durand 
privately gave free ex])ressiojL to bis loose guesses as to 
Ilolkar’s waiting game ”, and T.iord Elpbinstone, who 
was a man of excjuisite courtesy, did not rudely put him 
down. The strange invocation of the Begum of Bhopal, 
as a witness or a judge, l)y the Foreign Secietary to the 
(Tovernment of India, passed, likewise, without tlie anim- 
adversion it deserved in the Council ( 3uiml.)er at ( Calcutta, 
and was, unfoidunately, never forwarded to London. The 
adverse opinions already recoi*ded were once more sent, 
ir) reply to Sir Charles Wood’s reijuisition, acjcompanied 
hy Mr. Aitchison’s nnlavonra-l)le report, but, undej’ Sir 
John Lawrence’s direction, (Jolonel Durand’s note. 

If Sir Charles Wood bad seen^lhat note be could hardly 
luive failesd to detect its weakness, its maJice, and its 
impropriety. 

But 1 am really not sure that tlu^ (‘,cc(u4rlc note of the 
4tb of August 18G4, is the worst specimen from your 
Office that I have to [)roduce. 

44 le mystery of Lord Canning’s and Lord I Lawrence’s 
refusal to do justice to Holkar is almost entii ely cleared, 
up by the personal presence and influence of Colonel 
Durand for eleven, years, from 1859 to 1870. The as- 
sumption of his local and immediate knowledge su])plied 
eveiy deficieiicy in tlie records, and supei'seded every- 
thing that conflicted with his irregular imputations. But 
in July 1870 there were great grounds of hope that 
Ilolkar’s claim would receive im|)artial consideration. Sir 
Henry Durand wjis no longer ynesent at head-cpiarters. 
He had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Puu- 
jaub. The Vic.'ei'oy, Lord Mayo, well dis])osed after a 
personal interview with his Highness, [)romptly repelled 
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an attempt by the permanent officials to reject or impede 
the Maharajah’s appeal on a point of ethpiette or form, 
Mr. Aitchison, the assistant and successor of Colonel 
Durand at the Calcutta Foreign Office, happened, also, 
to be temporarily absent at the commencement of the 
proceedings of 1870. These favourable conditions were, 
however, made of no effect, just as the Viceregal Govern- 
ment was on the verge of perceiving the truth, by the 
personal intervention of Mr. Aitchison, immediately on 
his return. 

In ]8()4, Colonel Durand, unable to produce any testi- 
mony or official statement describing Holkar’s misconduct, 
invokes the Begum of Bhopal as a witness or a judge of 
something he does not spe(.*ify, 

Tn 1870, Mr. Aitchison, ecjually unable to produce any 
testimony or official statement, gives for the first time a 
description of Holkar’s misconduct as if it had come from 
official records, but really in flagrant contradictioji to 
authentic records wliich might have becm, but were not, 
produced. 

in the absence of Mr. Aitchison, Mr. Iji'Boer Wynne, 
his Assistant, had stumbled over the strange fact that 
Colonel Durand had ])romised to report on “the conduct 
of liolkai- and his troops”; and although M.r. LePoei- 
Wynne was assured in the Calcutta Foreign Office that 
“ no such pa])er had ever been received”, “much search” 
was made, under his directions, and he announces “ a 
renewed search”, these “missing papers” being most 
“ itaportant as illtist rating the reasons teJaeh induced 
Lord Canning and Ijord Lawrence to refuse a territorial 
reward”. 

It was time for some one better ac(piainted than Mr. 
LePoer Wynne with all the previous incidents to stop 
this critical iiujuiry, which, if pushed on too far, must 
have disclosed the fact tliat there was nothing on record 
as to any misconduct on the part of Holkar or the Durbar. 
'Jliere was nothing to “ illustrate” tlie previous adverse 
conclusions but vague rumours, and the menacing promise 
of a report, which was “ missing”. The total deficiency 
of “ reasons ” as to Holkar’s forfeiture struck Mr. LePoer 
Wynne as a very remarkable point. 
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Mr. Aitcliison came back at this crisis. He knew, of 
course, that no papers were missing, but in his supple- 
irientary “ Ofiice-note” he does not refer to Mr. LePoer 
Wynne’s bootless research. He does not mention Colonel 
Durand’s name. Mr. (now Sir Charles) Aitcbison ca,n 
alone explain whence he extracted the stuff which he 
laid before the Viceroy in Council as the evidence, and 
the “reasons” which Mr. LePoer Wynne declared to be 
Avanting. He (juotes no despatcli ; he names no in- 
formant ; but, by a direct accusation against the Maha- 
rajah Holkar of coquetting with treason for four days, he 
covers up the bare place which Mr. LePoer Wynne had 
so inconveniently displayed. Here are Mr. Altchison’s 
own words in a note dated 5th August 1870 : — 

“ '^rhcrc is this (liftcreiico l>(‘t\voon Holkar and those (diicd’s who 
have receiAHMl territorial rewa.rds, tint Tfo/Jnrr did 'Nof, lilc iJirnh, at 
the Jlrd hvvd of tJie inatmif, fair that open, and deeided part noth, 
'c-s tJiai hr. onpht to have donr. The aftaek npoii the Indorv Ja^idrnetf 
oetoirred on. the JvTp 1857. It mas not till the Idh, that hi took 
any dreided steps to shon‘ leitli irhich, cause hr intended to throm 
in, h is lotd 

Mr. A itch Ison makes a charge against Holkar of having 
wavered and hesitated foi’ four days. Now he [)roceeds 
to ex])lain how base the motives were under which that 
hesitation at last came to an end. 

Dnriny these four days one position at Mh,o'in laal been rendered 
seenre hy the riyorons 'nuusnres adopted, hy (laptain JI n nyi rfuriL 
There 'mas no lonyer any doubt <fs to the strenyth, oj onr position. 
Accordinyly, on the 5th of July, the l)odi(*s of tlu'. slain were buried 
hy Holkar’s order, and, the MaJurrajah on that date, and. not before, 
sent a, deputation to Mliom to express his reyret at'irhat had occur red. 
I thiiik, //icrr/iur, that L()rd (’anning took a Uiorougldy just view 
of the Maharajah’s services when, in his des])Hteh, No. 0, of 18th 
danuary, 1860, he wrote,” <|Uoting the pas.sagci in tidl, that Holkar’s 
“ conduct” was unworthy of “ cither respect or gratitude”. 

These, in short, are the “reasons”, hitherto “ missing”, 
“ which induced Lord CaTining and Lord Lawrence to 
refuse a territorial reward”. Colonel Durand’s declarna- 
tory prejudices, detected and rebuked by Lord El phi n- 
stone at Boml)ay, had struck deep I’oot in tJie ofhcial 
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circle at Calcutta. Here we have them reproduced by 
Mr. Aitchison, when pressed for evidence and reasons, in 
the form of definite and injurious chai‘ges against Holkar. 
What Avas Mr. Aitcliison s authority for the inaccurate 
story with Avhicli he misled Lord Mayo ? Whether he 
received it as scripture or as tradition, its inaccuracy 
is manifest and indisputable. 

Mr. Aitcliison says that ''llulkar did not, at the first 
hurst of the miitiut/, take r/J/ 0 })e}i and decided part leith 
■'us \ and that “llotka)’ took no decided stc/Ks to shoir u'ith 
(rhich cause lie intended, to throw in his lof until the 5th 
of July. He says that “ this is the dilierejice between 
Holkar and those Chiefs wlio have received territoi-ial 
rewards”: and the despatcli consecpient on tliese pro- 
ceedings, points to this as the “ clear and broad distinction 
between the case of Holkar on one side, and those of 
Scindia and of the Meguni of Bhopal on the other”. But 
there was no real ground for any unfa vouiuble distinction 
between the conduct of Holkar “at the first burst of the 
mutiny”, and tliat of Scindia and the Begum of BImpal ; 
or if there was any distinction, it was entirely in favour 
of Holkar. There was no more truth in the distinction 
between Holkar and Scindia, than there was in the dis- 
tinction, which you vainly imagine to have been meant 
as favourable to Holkar, between the Maharajah and his 
Durbar. 

Tn briefly referring to the difliculties which assailed 
the rulers of Gwalior and Bhopal in tlie grc^at convulsive 
crisis of 1857, and of the temporising expedients to which 
they had to resort, there is no wish to detract from their 
great services. I am de|)recating, not instituting, an 
invidious comparison. 

When, on the mutiny breaking out at Gwalior, the. 
Besident, Colonel Mac|)herson, sought r-efuge at the] 
Palace, 8cindia declared that, in consecpience of the\i 
feieling of bis troops, “ he could not ])rotect” him “ for an ,| 
hour”. The Resident therefore left Gwalior for Agra.* 
When Colonel Durand, in his retreat from Indore, arrived < 

* Uettini to the Lords (77 of 1860), Honours and Hewards, pp, 102, ' 
ll)-.!, " 
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at Sehore, the capital of Bhopal, tlie Begum expressed 
her inability to shelter him or any English officer at her 
capita], or in her dominions. Colonel Durand, therefore, 
instantly left Bhopal, and made for the Biitish canton- 
ment of Hoshungahad. 

For fully four months, from the 14th of June to the 
1 5tli of October 1857, Scindia was only able to restrain 
the mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent— in the words 
of Colonel Macpherson, tlie Political Agent — by dona- 
tions of pay, and “ by the delusion that he must at 
length place himself at the head of the rebels”.* Ilolkar 
was not com])elled to carry tem|)orising expedients to 
such an extremity. He was not reduced to disguise his 
adherence to the British cause for a day, oi‘ for an hour. 
On the very day of the outbreak he openly resisted it. 
On the very day of the first outburst of the mutinies at 
Indore and Mhow, Holkar did nohle service. Altliougli 
he could not communicate with the Governor-General’s 
Agent during the terrible hour and a half that preceded 
his retreat, the Maharajah apprehended the leader of the 
outbreak and kept him in charge during tlm most dan- 
gerous crisis ; he sent l)ack to the scene of bloodshed and 
confusion the misguided leader of his detachment, with 
orders that must liave damped the ardour of all who 
feared or ho])ed anything from their ow]i Prince ; he 
stopped any reinforcement of the mutine('rs and ral>ble 
engaged in attacking the Residency ; checked the con- 
course that would otherwise have flocked there with 
irresistible effect, and prevented the pursuit of (/V)lonel 
Durand. It is almost certain that by I'emaining close to 
his Palace, kee])ing as tiglit a hold as was ])ossible for 
some time over the bulk of his troo])S, he did much more 
good than if he had started for the Residency in the 
midst of an infuriate crowd, ignorant of his real inten- 
tions, but bent on mischief themselves. 

Ilolkar, moreover, on the very day of the outbreak, 
and in the words of Sir Robert Hamilton, “at the risk of 
his own *111(3”, saved within his Palace tlie lives of a 
number of Europeans, East Indian and Cliristian sulijects 

* RcluDi (o (fir L 'rdtt (77 of ISOO), J/oiiourn aiid Rrvuu'd.'i, p, 107. 
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of t ))0 Qi] 00 i). i)ii that very (\ay \^e a 

to the British authorities at MJiow, and sent otf‘ letters 
to Colonel Durand and to Lord Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay. 

Mr. Aitcliison say« tliat 0 !i the Lst of July 1857, 
Holkar did not “ take au open and decided part witli 
Tis”; that “it was not till the 5th that he took any de- 
cided steps to show with which cause he intended to 
tlirow in his lot”; and that “on that date, and not before, 
he sent a deputation to Mhow”. But there were then 
within Mr. Aitchison’s I'each despatches jaoving that 
llolkar had sent a deputation to Mliow on the 1st of 
July, the day of the outbreak, and that he had never 
hesitated or ceased for an houi' to take an open and 
decided part on our side.* 

This new indictment was, neverthodess, rpiite enoui’h 
for Lord Mayo, when he was assured by Mr. Aitchison 
that it had sulfict'd for Lord ( knning. “ Foi- my own 
])art”, says Lord Mayo, “ 1 am (piite satislied with the 
description given in the Seci'etary’s note of Holkar’s 
actions at the time of the mutiny.” That description, 
witli the accoiujianying inferenci^s and surmises, was not 
only unsupported by tlie records at Mr. Aitcliisoifs dis- 
posal, but was contradicted by them. 

The adverse decision was, in due course, conveyed 
in tlie form of a letter to the Governor-Generars 
Agent at Indore, dated 10th November 1870, in which 
the Maharajah is told again that although graciously 
“ overlooked”, in consideiution of the services he “subse- 
quently rendered”, his conduct on the day of the outbreak 
not having been worthy of “ either the respect or the 
gratitude of the British Govei'ument”, necessitated “ a 
clear and broad distinction” between his case and tliose 
of Scindia and the Begum of Bliopal, and “ invalidated” 
his claim “to an acknowledgment of his services by the 
extension of his territory”. 

In the same letter, the Maharajah is, moreover, told 
that he has received certain “ pecuniary concessions ” 
and “substantial marks of favour”, which constitute “a 
* Appendix D, “ The Deputution to Mliow”. 
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coi-clial appreciation” of bis services, and a sidTicieiit re- 
ward for them. Even if it could be shown that the 
ti-ansactioMS detailed in tbe despatch were exclusively 
beneficial to 1 lolkar, which he denies, the argument would 
still be (juite irreleva,nt. The question is not of inci- 
dental concessions or courtesies or compliments, hut of a 
condemnatory sentence, and of a promised reward with- 
held on accomit of it. 

It became the duty of Major-General Sir Henry Daly, 
Agent to tlie Governor-Gener-al, to communicate the con- 
tents of this despatch to the Maharajah, and to leave 
him a copy of it. In the conversation which ensued, as 
narrated })y 8ir Henry Daly, in a des])atch dated “ Indore 
liesidency, 21st November 1870”, his Highness, “speak- 
ing (pdetly and calndy”, said : “ I see Lord Mayo can do 
nothing for me, that nothing can he done in India, there- 
fore I must |)ress my case in every possible way in 
England.” In order to dissuade him from taking this 
course, the Agent urged ii})on Holkar tha,t it would be 
most imprudent for him to brave an o])en discaission or to 
court publicity. In Sir Henry Daly’s own words, “ / 
(nideavotwed to 'inip)‘oss upon his I/iphoess the potn ivh/ick 
leofdd, cert oiidu fall vpxat him. hy drayylny to lic/ht ereots 
ichich the Gorernnaait of India nill irlUnnjhj let slecj), that 
the British ofjicers irho were in the Bcsidcncy at Jiidore on, 
tlic of July are still Hvlny, and that shotdd he. force an. 
incpiiry, the evidence of the Natives, too, wonld toui to 
yyrove on that day, at any r((te, the Malta rajah, had. tot 
chosen our parti' 

It is obvious, from Sir Henry Daly’s siltmee on that 
point, that tlie Maharajah showed no apprehension as to 
the publication which Sir Henry Daly “ ejideavoured to 
impress upon” him “ would certainly” cause him “ pain”. 
The Maharajah made no objection to “events being 
dragged to light”. Sir Henry Daly, in short, com- 
pletely failed in “ impressing u})on his Highness”, as 
he had wished, the imprudence of “forcing an inquiry”. 
He totally failed, likewise, in creating any alarm in 
his Highness’s mind at the j)i’ospect ol the despatch 
of the iOth of November 1870, being published, '\for 
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public infoniiatiou ” — “ iu imler thut the ijieriti of the, 
aise niif/ht be yeoemlhj vn/ 1 erst 00(1”. Sir Henry Daly 
is a very flistinj^’ULshed soldier ; and the Government 

oV \iu\V.\, \\\v\,y \vc\v<di \v.u\ i*oY eHtiniatinf^- 

Jy/s (liphnmtic and Judicial capacity than this one 
instance ot aiKoliensiv^ exhoiiath^^ aimed point blank 
at a iu,.^rson, and (jiiite inissing its mark. 

It is worthy of notice tliat Sir Henry Daly having 
completely failed in his' object, seems to have been inca- 
pable of appreciating or even perceiving the significance 
of his failure. What bis failure really meant was that no 
evidence, British or Native, against Holkai’, had ever 
existed. 

Mr. Aitchison, in an “ Office-note” sent round with Sir 
Henry Dalys despatch, thinks that “ foi* the present it 
would be very im|)ro])ei* to publish the papers, but if 
Holkar begins to agitate, (Colonel Daly’s proposal is not 
a bad one”. Holkar, Mr. Aitchison also says, “ will act 
very foolishly if he begins to agitate Ids case at home, 
and will force (u)vencnieut to nadee airktvavd recelutions of 
his conduct diirlny the first fovr days after the outhreak at 
Indore.” 

The combined assurance of* these two high functionaries 
must have oiily tended still more to the satisfaction of a 
Viceroy in Council already contented with Mr. Aitchison’s 
description of Holkar s actions”. It made such an im- 
pression upon one Councillor, Sir Richard Temple, that 
he at once minuted as follows : — “ If Holkar ‘ tries it on\ 
arul yets his face blackened' in consequence, his Iliyhness 
will hare himself to thank." 

And yet there was not then, and there is not now, any 
such evidence as that which Sir Henry Daly conjured up 
in vain for the intimidation of Holkar. There were not 
then, and there are not now, any “ awkward revelations" 
held in reserve, which could “ blacken Holkar’s face”. 
You have not been able “to make out” anything, with all 
your “ scattered references”. 

If any hostile evidence had been recorded or attainable, 
if any “ awkward revelations” had really been kept in the 
background, some hint of them must have come out in 
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the course of tliese proceedings. Rut tliei'e is no sncli 
liint or trace. Every deliberate report, everything tliat 
is in official, form and ordei-, is fiivoin\able to Holkar. 
Everytliing that is against him is vague in sense, ajid 
irregular in form. Wlien Colonel Durand was driven to 
say something in 1 8G4, he could only ex[)i'ess his feelings 
by a m 3 ^sterious invocation of the Begum of Bhopal, and 
an indiscreet impeachment of Her Majesty’s ])rer()gative. 
When Mt\ Aitcliison Avas closely pressed in 1870 on 
account of “ the missing pa])ers”, he could not cite any- 
thing official, hut had to draw his condeiniifitory “ de- 
scription of llolkar’s actions” fiom some })rivate or per- 
sonal source without a name. 

The case, as now ])resent(^d, is a very sim[)le ojjo. It 
is narroAved to the direct citation of two living pei’sons, 
Sir Cluirles Aitchison, Lieutenant-Covei-nor of the Bun- 
jaub, and General Sir Henry Daly, who resides in this 
country. The judgment of inde|)endent politicians, and 
even of Ministers, has always ])een on the side of the 
injured and insulted Prince ; hut officialism sup})orts its 
])rofessional colleague, statesmanship is haflled aiid defied, 
and a Piince’s honour is sacrificed to jui Agent’s credit. 
On the other side, there was until. 1870 only one accuser 
— an accuser who brought no charge— ( \)lonel Durand. 
For eleven yeai’s the disgrace and deprivation of the 
Maharajah Holkar depended on the inexplicit vilifications, 
secretly reiterated in 1864, of (V)lonel Durand, and on his 
almost constant presence. So the matter stood until 
1870. From that year Sir (Jharles Aitchison and Sir 
Henry Daly are morally res])onsible. On the “descrip- 
tion of Holkar’s actions” by Sir Gharles Aitchison, also 
secretly recorded, the decision of 1870 is expressly 
grounded, — that being the only adverse decision in AAdjich 
any grounds of judgment have ever been set forth. 

Until Mr. Aitchison s “ description of Holkar’s actions”, 
there was not on record, even in secret, one distinct or 
intelligible word explaining what Avas the Mahaiajah’s 
misconduct “ at the time of the mutiny” which had ren- 
dered him unworthy of “ either respect or gratitude , and 
created the “ broad distinction” in favour of the Begum 
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of Bhopal and Scindi.a. In Jiis Office-note” of the otii 
o\‘ \870, Mr. A\tcU\son |^ives the much rexjuired 

/inrJ inissing word, quite distinct and intelligible, hut 
quite uiiwamuited. This ''description of Holkars ac- 
tions” satisfied Lord Mayo, because he naturally assumed 
that it was drawn from official records. It was not. It 
was unauthenticated even as an accusation. It was quite 
new, and quite untrue. 

At the same crisis, when the redress of a great wrong 
was within reach of Lord Mayo, Sir Henry Daly, by 
alleging that thei'e was “evidence”, both European and 
Native, of Holkar’s misconduct, confirmed the unfounded 
statement by which Sir Charles Aitchison had “satisfied” 
the Viceroy. 

i These two living accusers have rejected a personal 
challenge to justify or withdraw their accusations, which 
|l felt bound to offer for their acceptance. It is natm’al 
and easy for them, with all their advantages of position 
and prescription, to revile and ridicule my mission. I 
certainly have no power to force an answer from them. 
Evidently I have no power to extort an answer from you. 
My book was so sui'e “to die a natural death” that you 
would not refute it, although the task would have l)een, 
you think, an easy one. You may now flatter yourself, 
and may be flattered in the narrow circle of Cliowringhee 
or Simla, into tlie belief that this Letter demands no 
more attention, because you could, if you chose, refute 
it likewise. But in the much larger circle I address, and 
where I shall be heard, the vapouring evasions of your 
class will not avail you. 

It will not avail to say that the acts of Sir Charles 
Aitchison and of Sir Henry Daly have obtained the 
approval and confirmation of the Co vern merit of India. 
That superior sanction, as I have shown, was wrong- 
fully obtained. In their unjustifiable treatment of the 
Maharajah Holkar’s appeal, those two gentlemen must 
have been actuated and biassed — almost unconsciously, 

I believe — by considerations and motives neither judicial 
nor political, but private, personal, and professional. In 
common charity I am driven to refer to the prevailing 
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Anglo-Indian prejudices of race and clas>s, because I see 
no milder method of accounting foi* Mr. Aitchison’s un- 
warrantable “description of Holkar s actions on the day 
of the meeting”, or for Sir Henry Daly’s equally unwar- 
rantable declaration as to “ evidence” of the Maharajah’s 
misconduct. 

Sir Henry Daly and Sir Charles Aitchison, and a great 
many Anglo-Indian officials, like yourself, 2 :>robably had, 
and have now, a feeling that the uni'etracted bad word 
of a British dignitary like Sir Henry Durand is as good 
as evidence against a Mahratta Prince, and ought to 
counterbalance all OjqDosing testimony. But you, as a 
barrister-at-law, ought to know that this is a very 
serious error. It is, likewise, more than probable th<it 
in Anglo-Indian official circles, at home and abroad, a 
feeling would prevail that a highly placed member of 
the Civil or Military Service is, from every point of view, 
a person of far greater consequence, of more importance 
and value to the Empire, than any Nawab or Rajah. 
But this, also, is a very great mistake. The trutli is not 
to be rejected because the Ministerial officer who, under- 
some strange misconce})tion, put it aside, and put some- 
thing else in its place in 1870, is now the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjaub. Lieutenant-Governors come 
and go. The House of Holkar is firmly rooted in the 
soil, and is an invaluable factor in the conservative equi- 
librium of India. Were it just, it wcnild not be politic 
to outrage and disregard the permanent realities of the 
Empire, in order to uphold an error, or to screen from 
discredit for a time the mere accident of a day and a 
Department. 

The supply of officials, even of Secretaries, Political 
Agents, and Lieutenant-Governors, quite u}> to the aver- 
age standard, is constant and practically unlimited. But 
Princes of the Empire, thougli easily destroyed or dis- 
heartened, cannot be made and cannot be replaced, either 
by patronage or by competitive examination. 

The Indian Principalities, the self-governed provinces, 
are, and always have been, not accidental, but essential, 
constituents of British power in India. Our Indian 

E 
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Empire would never have come into being, and cannot 
continue to flourish or to exist, without them. Without 
Native allies, Great Britain could not have won her way 
to virtual supremacy between 1750 and 1819. Without 
the aid and influence of the Indian Ih'inces, the mutinies 
of 1857 would have swelled into a general rebellion, so 
tremendous that the restoration of British rifle could 
only have taken place at an incalculable cost, and with 
horrible and ruinous I'esults of devastation and disor- 
ganisation. 

The mere existence of the Princes, irrespective of their 
active aid or countenance on our side, ])re vented the 
rebels from getting leaders of weight and ca])acity, and 
from obtaining anything like a political centre or even a 
belligerent status. The Nizam’s authority was invaluable 
in the Deccan, and was more oi* less of a restraint over 
Mohammedan fanaticism in every part of India, 'flie 
good eflect produced hy tlie combined siip|)ort of Ilolkar 
and Scindia throughout Ilindostan and Malwa can hardly 
be over-estimated. But during the most critic.al months 
of 1857 and 1858, when the provinces round Delhi and 
Lucknow were in full revolt, I lolkar stooil alone in 
Malwa and (Jentral India ; for Scindia was a fugitive — 
his 'Durbar and army had “gone”, and he was only able 
to return to Gwalior in June 1 858, escorted by British 
troops. The influence of Holkar was, also, pre-eminent 
among theMahrattas of Western India. “All the smaller 
Chiefs”, said Lord Elphinstone, “seem to take their cue 
from him.” In a remarkable article which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review jior July 1858, well known to have 
been from the pen of Mr. (now the Bight Honourable Sir 
Henry) Layard, who liad lately returned from a tour 
through India, while the rebellion was at its height, the 
writer attributes “ the maintenance of our rule in India 
to the fldelity of the Nizam of the Deccan, Scindia, 
Holkar, and the Bajah of Putteeala”, and adds: “The 
Presidency of Bombay has been saved only by the energy, 
foresight, and judgment of Lord Elphinstone, although 
its army was on the eve of revolt, and its population, 



especially that of the Mahratta country, ready for ins\ir- 
rection.’’* * * § 

As to the condition of Central India, take the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Sir John Lawrence to Lord 
Stanley: — 

“Juno ir),'18J8. 

“Gwalior lias folio n into tlio liands of tlio niutinoors, witli, I 
fear, a coupler of millions of tr(io,siii-e. 1 Inloss we can retake it, 
which is at least problematical, a gemwal insnrniction thronnhonb 
the Mahratta States may he antici])o.te(l. Central India is a strong 
coiintry, difficult for military o]){‘i*a.tionM ; and, with })lenty of 
money, soldiers can Ik; procni'cd in any nnnd)ers.”t 

This gives force and strong confirmation to the follow- 
ing passage in Sir Robert Jlamiltons letter of the “idth 
of A[)ril 185(S, — the only oflicial report on the conduct ot‘ 
Ilolkar and his Durbar in IHo/ tliat was ever made 

“ What has really toihul them has h(*a‘n tla^ personiil fidelity of 
Ilolkar, Sciudia, and llaiza Lane. Had any one of tlu'se declared 
for the Peishwa, our difliculties would Imve hoeii beyond concep- 
tion ; the smaller thakoors and rural chiefs would have instantly 
joined the standard of their sovereign ; (ivery village* would hav(' 
ho(m openly Imstilc,”! 

And here is a similar extract I'rom one of Fkiil Can- 
ning’s published despatches : — 

“ TVicre is no doubt that if the. jMahratta plots in tlu^ West liad 
not, hy active operations on a com])arativ(']y small scab.', l)cum 
nipped in the bud, the great bo<R of relnds in th<j hast — th.'it is, in 
Central India, Ihindeicund, and near the rhimna, — woidd have 
acquired much greater strciiigth for resistance, on a laige scale.”§ 

You can, confessedly, ‘‘make out” nothing against 
these historical facts with your “scattered refei'ences”, 
nor can they he nullified either by (Jolonel Durand’s 
equivocal sneer of 18G4, or hy Mr. Aitchison’s novel 
figment of 1870. As yon have nothing else to offer, 
I cannot doubt that from your disclosures alone, without 

* Quarterly Revieiv, July 1858, p, 265. 

t Life of Lord Lait^/ ence, by R. Bosworth Smith (Smith, Rider, and 
Co.), vol. ii, p. 302. 

t Return to the Lords (77 of 1860), p. 116. 

§ Military Letter from the Viceroy in Council to the Secretary of 
State, dated 4th April 1861, No. 45 . — PaperSy 498 of 1863, p. 5, 
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the aid of my comments and my additional revelations, 
Impartial readers will begin to have grave misgivings as 
to the “ tact aiid firmness”, the sympathy with the 
feelings of rulers and people”, the integrity and the 
public spirit, with which the work of the Foreign and 
Political Department is carried on — the chief place in 
which, you say, “ is regarded as the blue riband of the 
Civil Service”, “an almost certain stepping-stone to the 
highest posts in the Empire”. 

God help the Empire, when those who have stepped 
into its highest posts are possessed by such “ tact” and 
such “ firmness”, such “ sympathy with rulers and people”, 
such “judicial aptitude”, and such public spirit, as have 
been displayed by Sir Henry Durand, Sir Cliarles Aitchi- 
son, and yourself, in your dealings with our “ loyal, 
steadfast, and faithful ally”,’’^ the Maharajah Tookajee 
Kao Holkar. 

But you have yet another specific offence, in addition 
to the “ pig-lead” affair, to lay to the charge of the 
Maharajah Holkar. “Not many years ago”, you say, 
“ the Governor- General was forced to return one of his 
memorials as containing remarks regarding my father 
and Lord Canning, which were positively in tolerable. ”+ 
Yes, the Governor-General was “ forced”. That is the 
very word. Lord Northbrook, ve/m had then heen aho'nt a 
week at Calcutta, was misled by Mr. Aitchison, his “ righh 
hand”, and keeper of the papers, as completely as Lorcl 
Mayo had been, by the very safe and convenient devief 
of not allowing him to see the papers at all. Bedresi 
was refused to Holkar in 1872 by the absolute rejectiol 
of his memorial, without hearing or consideration, on 
the ground of his having “ presumed to write of tua 
Governor-Generals Agent, Sir Henry Durand, and evlri 
of the late Viceroy, Lord Canning, in highly unbecoming 
and objectionable terms”. Leaving out of consideratJon 
its evasive character and object, this is a plea quite 
peculiar to Anglo-Indian officialism. It seems to me to 
be very feeble and very unjudicial. 

* lltturn to the Lords (77 of 1860), p. 119. 

t V. 462. 
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If it should be urged that the reputation and credit ol‘ 
the late Sir Henry Durand are more precious than those 
of Sir Robert Hamilton, who is living, or that more faith 
ought to be placed in the infallibility of the late Lord 
Canning than in the judgment of the present Earl of 
Derby or of Viscount Halifax, I can only say that all 
these considerations appear to me to be wide of the mark. 
Respect ought certainly to be paid to the memory and 
reputation of the dead, but not at the expense and to 
the dishonour of the living, or at the risk of public 
mischief. This is a question of truth and justice, and of 
great political import, not one of personal deference or 
forbearance. For example, Holkar is living. The un- 
justified maintenance of this calumny is not merely an 
injury to that Prince, his House and State, but is an un- 
purged and unrebuked offence against the Imperial Crown 
and the British Government of India. This is pre- 
eminently a case in which it may be said. Nullum temjnts 
occurrit Regi, There can be no term of limitation for 
the redress of a calumny which has misled the Viceroy, 
and frustrated the declared intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

Sir Henry Durand, who hastily denounced and per- 
sistently maligned Holkar, is dead. Lord El})lilnstone, 
who eulogised Holkar, and warned Sir Henry Durand 
“ not to harbour ])rejiidices” against the Maharajali, is 
also dead. ' Sir Henry Dui*aiid, who was then living, was 
mentioned, it is said, in Holkar s memorial of 1870, “in 
highly unbecoming and objectionable terms”. On the 
other hand, Sir Robert Hamilton, wlio, in the only 
official despatch on the ’subject, described Holkar 's con- 
duct on the 1st of July 1857, as admirable, and who 
traced the ultimate safety of British power in Central 
India to the personal fidelity of Holkar, is mentioned by 
the Ministerial subordinates of the Indian Foreign Office 
in terms that are beyond a doubt “ highly unbecoming 
and objectionable”. He is put down as a “notorious 
advocate” of Holkar “at home”, whose “mischievous 
advocacy” is quite undeserving of credit. You have 
done all that bad taste and a bad case could pionijjt, to 
improve on this unprovoked insolence. 
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Sir Robert Hamilton is living, surrounded by children 
and grandchildren, and neither to him nor to them, it 
may be presumed, can his reputation be a matter of 
indifference. 

You seem, by-the-by, to attach great importance to 
the fact, communicated to your fatlier by Sir John Kaye, 
that tlie latter was “an intimate personal friend’' of Sir 
Ttobert Hamilton. I was misled by the “ my dear Sir” style 
of one or two notes I came across among Mr. Dickinson’s 
papers into forming a dilferent opinion, and expressed it 
hastily and, I regret to say, somewhat rudely, not in 
the book which has escaped “ severe treatment” at your 
handS' hccau.w you consider it “violent and nerimonious”,’'^ 
but in an unpublished papei*, which you have probably 
seen. I owe an apology to you for this error — the only 
one of any description that you have helped me to 
correct — but the point itself is utterly insignificant. Sir 
John Kaye’s careful im 2 )artiality is quite unimjH*ricljable ; 
while the positive, as well as the weightier negative, 
evidence of prejudice and calumny is drawn from 
(lolonel Durand’s own papers, not from anytlnng that 
Sir liobert Hamilton could have su])plied. The error 
of judgment that Kaye imputes to (folonel Durand 
in evacuating the Residency (absurdly exaggerated 
by you into the imputation of “ an act of jjoltroon- 
ery”t) is, as you very justly observe, an “ entirely 
separate matter” from Colonel Durand’s “treatment of 
Holkar”,J the real matter at issue. But, as you consider 
the question of intimacy to be im]>ortant, I may as well 
mention that 1 have, never seen Sir Robert Hamilton. 
When I was preparing the La.^t Counsels for the press I 
applied to him for information as to one or two facts ; 
but, during the last seven years, I have liad no corre- 
spondence or communication with him, or with any 
member of Ins family. It is not, therefore, as a personal 
friend, but simply as one who has always upheld those 
views of the position of the allied and protected States 
in the Indian Enq)ire, upon which there was a substantial 
agreement between Sir John Kaye, Mr. Dickinson, and 
* }\ 17G. j P. 475. [ V. 464. 



Sir Robert Hamilton, that I undertake to defeiid the 
last-named gentleman from your reiterated suggestion 
that he was very wrong, and was deservedly censined by 
the Government of Lord Ellenhorough foi- “ the un- 
autliorised elevation of young I'ookajee Holkar” to the 
musnud of rndore. Sir Robert Hamilton, as you may 
see from his despatcli to Lord (Manning’s Government of 
1st February 1859,^ lias nevcj* aeknowledged any error in 
tliis case. He was entirely in the right, and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s advisers were entiiely in tlie wrong, hhe 
Government of India was saved by him for the time, and 
in a most momentous instance, from drifting into that 
stream of sham })recedent, sliam prerogative, and flagrant 
]3revarication, wliich carried Lord lialliousie into tlie 
disastrous policy of l)reaking up tlie Empire and con- 
structing new departments. Sir Robert Hamilton was 
so well inforiued as to tlie law, custom, and ])recedents 
really a.pplicable to Hindu successions, tliat he never 
suspected tlie perverse and gras[)ing heresy propounded 
af Galcutta, until he found himself censured for not 
having fallen into it. 

Rut you gentlemen of “ the blue ribaiul and ste])plng- 
stone” department, in defiance of statesnuudike instruc- 
tions from home, in the face o(* Viceregal and depart- 
mental recantations, are jierpetually relapsing into that 
same heresy — the heresy that sanctifies the extinction 
of allied States and the gi-owth of sala.ried ( Commissions. 

1 have had good occasion to watch the sayings and 
doings of the Calcutta Foreign Office ; ami 1 declare that 
not one of those distinguished jiersons who have occu- 
pied the place of what you call “ the right hand of the 
Viceroy” during the last twenty-five years, has ever been 
able to stick to a consistent princijile on the subject of 
succession and annexation for a single year, or* even 
through a single despatch. Wlum the jiractical tongitation 
of aggrandisement and patronage presents itself before 
the departmental mind, precept and j)rinci]jle give way 
at once. 

You say that Sir Henry Durand was “decidedly op- 
* Return to the Lords (77 of hSCO), ])p, 121, 123. 
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posed to the sweeping annexations of Lord Dalhousie, 
which, while they weakened our military position, had 
also unsettled the minds of our Indian feudatories, and 
sown fear and distrust broadcast”.* Yet with reference 
to the only two actual cases that were proposed wliile he 
was at the head of the Foreign Office — those of JJhar 
and Mysore, most iniquitous and impolitic hoth of tliem 
— lie was bitterly bent on annexation. 

The retrogressive heresy that you accept as doctrine 
would cover a complete recurrence to the “ sweeping 
annexations” of the Dalhousie reign of terror, It would 
be extremely interesting,” you say, ‘‘ in face of all that has 
been talked and written by ignorant entlnisiasts or paid 
agitators in England, to work out this question. There 
is hardly a great Native State in India which has not, 
strictly sj^eaking, lapsed to the Crown ; and under any 
other Government but that of England the majority of 
these States would long ago have been absorbed. By the 
English Government their existence has been artificially 
, prolonged.” This is totally erroneous, and exhibits com- 
2)lete ignorance on your part of the International law, the 
Indian law, and the Indian history, bearing on the ques- 
tion. It is totally untrue, and without the least political 
!or historical foundation, that “ the great Brinci])alities of 
Gwalior, Indore, Jeypoor, and Baroda” have “lapsed to 
the Crown”, or that “ under any other Government but 
that of England these States would have been absorbed”.! 

The whole question of adoption, and of confirmation 
and investiture, has been so fully argued, and the iniquity 
of Lord Dalhousie’s doctrine of “lapse” so thoroughly 
and unanswerably exposed by Mr. J. M. Ludlow,;]; and by 
myself, § that I will only bring to your notice the candid 

* P. 282. t P. 286. 

I ThoughU on the Policg of the Crown -towards India (Ilidgway, 
1859). 

§ lielrosx>ects and Prospects^ of Indian Policy (Triilmer, 1868), pp. 
10 to 26. See also an excellent pamphlet on “Adoption”, by a distin- 
guished gentleman now at Calcutta, the Hon. Vishwanath Naraynn 
Mandlik, member of the Legislative Council, published in London by 
Smith, Elder, and Co. in 1866. Mr. Robert Knight, editor of the 
Statesman, has also exhausted the subject, from every point of view, 
with reference to estates as well as States. 
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confession of the Indian Government in Lord (Manning’s 
Adoption Despatch of April 30th, 1860, which contains 
(paragraphs 17, 19) the following passages : — 

“We have not shown, so far as I can find, a single instance in 
which adoption by a Sovereign Prince has been invalidated by a 
refusal of assent by a Paramount Power,” 

“ There is no example of any Hindoo State, whetlier in Pajpootana 
or elsewhere, lapsing to the Paramount Power, l>y reason of that 
Power withholding its assent to an adoption.” 


You say that the “connection” of the reigning Ih-inces 
of Indore and Gwalior “ with the former ruling family” 
— begging the question audaciously with that word 
''former ” — “ is very slight”. You are quite mistaken. 
The present Maharajah Ilolkar of Indore is first cousin, 
the present Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior is “ nearest in 
blood”,* to his immediate predecessor. Both of them are 
descended in the male line from the common ancestor of 
all their predecessors. What more could you say, what 
more could you expect in any Iloyal family — our own, for 
example — of Europe or Asia ? 

But I am wandering from my real object, already, I 
think, fully attained, that of clearing myself from the 
charge, which you do not attempt or “ propose” to 
justify, of having published “ a tissue of untruth”. I 
really had not any intention, when I began this Letter, 
of carrying the war so far into the enemy’s camp. I cer- 
tainly had no intention, and have none, of denouncing 
your method as not being in harmony with the utterances 
and the style of those w^ho have stood of late years at 
“ the right hand of the Viceroy”, and into whose place 
you may very naturally aspire to step in your turn. On 
the contrary, both your pamphlet and your book strike me 
as eminently characteristic of your department, and quite 
in keeping with the tone and manner of the very best 
official society in Calcutta. You say that you were 
“much tempted” to answer my hook.t Wei 1 , you resisted 
the temptation, hut you succumbed to another, far more 
excusable in your case than in that of Sir diaries Aitchi- 


* Succession 
aud 88. 


hi/ Adoption of Princes in 


India (50 of 1850), pp. 37 
t P. 476. 
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son, and one of tlie besetting temptations of tbe class to 
which you belong. You thought more of the narrow 
circle in which you move, and of its petty maxims, than 
of the b^ad bounds of the Empire, and of the great 
principles on whicli its peace and stability depend. You 
thought more of the ])ersonal credit of your father — and 
here is the great excuse for you, and for you only — tlian 
of what you would, perhaps, call abstract justice. You 
have been relying too much on the dignity and security 
of Anglo-Indian officialism, on your big salaries and your 
sky-blue ribands. These things count for a great deal 
with Anglo-Indian hinctionaries and their parasites, but 
lor very little with Imperial statesmen, or with intelli- 
gent citizens of the Emjure, when once they are roused 
— no easy matter, I confess — to look into anythino' 
Indian. 

You think that Mr, Dickinson’s posthumous work will 
“ die a natural death”, and that moje ])eople will I'ead 
your book than hav^e “ ever heard of Mi\ Dickinson or 
his ])amphlets”.^ It is possibk^ that the establishment 
of “ The John Dickinson Association” in London, and the 
names on its hrst Committee, may very soon convince 
you that here, also, you have made a gi’eat mistake. 

You appear to imagine, in common witli most of your 
official compeers, that the suggestion of an advocate 
being paid, is enough to destroy all the ellect of his 
advocacy. “The cap tits!” Yes — you are (|uite right. 

I apply your indirect sarcasm, as you wished your readers 
to apply it, directly to myself. I am a half-pay officer, 
with no private means worth mentioning, ami my large 
expenditure in advocating the redress of many Indian 
wrongs and the adoption of a liberal and truly Imperial 
policy, during the last twenty years, — with substantial 
and, as I believe, beneficial results, — has not come 
entirely from my own resources. I have done much un- 
paid work, and liave seen myself in print much too often 
at my own cost. I am under the guidance and control 
of no one. But it has been very satisfactory to myself, 
and not devoid, I believe, of public advantage, when I 
* l\ 476 . 
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have been able to combine literary and |)olitica] wort, 
and to obtain material aid from a publislier, or a client, 
or a fellow-worker. ^ All that I claim is that my work 
has been conscientiously taken up and conscientiously 
performed. I have never accepted the position of advo- 
cate in a cause which 1 did not conceive to be at once 
just and capable of some settlement, and to have in it no 
element of hostility or miscliief to the Eni])ire. I have 
always aimed at scrupulous accuracy and moderation in all 
my statements and in all my arguments. I have, to the 
best of ray judgment and ability, done my work well. 

I have too often had to complain, — and never more 
often than with reference to the case now Ixd'ore us, — 
that the gentlemen of your department, altliough very 
liandsoinely paid, do tlieir work badly. In the year 1870, 
Mr, Aitchison, “ the right hand of the Viceroy”, was 
receiving a salary of .£4,000 a year. When he evolved 
from his inner consciousness the inaccurate statement 
that llolkar had played “a waiting game” for four days,* 
in contradiction to the records in his keeping, and 
thus misled Lord Mayo, I tliink he did his work badly. 
Judging by the standard I have set u[) for myself, it 
appears to me that iir the month of August 1870 Mr. 
Aitchison^s work was badly done, and his large salary not 
fairly earned. 

If there is, indeed, no power in tlie Empuje to redress 
the wrongs done in your Ollice and to iin|)rove the quality 
of its work in general, then my humble ehbrts as a critic 
and an advocate are entirely thrown away. Hut I do 
not yet despair of the commonwealth. There are latent 
^ forces in the Crown and in the constituencies that may 
wake us all u ]3 before longj and save the Empire from the 
selfish and stifling pressure of “the Office” and “the 
Service”. 

I have Sir, the honour to be, 

Your most obedient sei vant, 

EVANS BELL. 


Ahte, pp. 11 to 44, JUid Appendix D. 



APPEN DIX. 


A. 

THK DUKBAK. 

{Page 14-.) 

The persons wlio formed the Durhar or Conncil at Indore, and 
with whom alone the Maliarajah was in tlie ]ia)»it of consultiiii^ in 
affairs of State, wore (1) liis own brother, Kaslieo Itao TTolkar 
(K.C.S.T.) ; (2) his ])recei)tor and ITivatc Secretary, Oonied Sin^li ; 
(8) the acting Dewan, Jtamchunder Kao Bliao; (4) Ihikhsliee 
Klioman Singli, the Mahar.ajah’s feJlow-stmUmt, Commandant of 
Cavalry (C.S.I.); (b) and (jiun])nt Kao Seetaram, commonly called 
Giinesh Shastrcc, the Durbar Wakeel, or agmit for daily conimuni- 
cations with the British Kesident. These five were all good 
English scholars, and during the two days of re])cl ascendancy at 
Indore — 2nd and 3rd July — actually became as mucli the objects 
of tlie mutineers’ hate and fury as if they had been Phiroj^eans. 
Besides these there were (0) lihowanee Singli Sir-nobut, head of 
the Household Horse ; (7) Bhim-gir, liead of police ; and (8) Earn 
Kao Narain, the hereditary and titular Dewaii. During Colonel 
Durand’s retirement, their own observations and experience, and 
their incpiiries at Mhow and Indore, convinced Major Hungerford 
and Ca])taiiis Hutchinson and Elliott, as certified, for example, by 
Major Hungerford in a letter to Kao Domed Singh, tlie Maharajah’s 
Preceptor and Councillor, dated “Mhow, Eebruary 1st, 1858^’, that 
“ the wliole of the members of the Indore Durbar, dunng the time 
of the disturbances of the city, vied with the Maharajah in dis- 
playing feelings of unllinching loyalty and devotion to the British 
Government, even at a time when such feelings exposed them to 
great danger from a mutinous soldiery”. All of the above-named 
members of the Durbar, with five other officers of rank at Holkar’s 
Coiirt, received “ the cordial th.anks” of the Governor-General for 
their' “ excellent services”, “loyalty”, and “assistance” given to the 
British Government \^Ijords' Peturn (77 of 1860), Honours and 
Rewards, pp. 119, 120, 125]. 

It may be said in extcnmition of Colonel Durand’s hasty sus- 
picion and denunciation of the Indore Durbar, that he can have 
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known little of the character ami ([ualifications of any of these 
gcaitlenien, with the exception of Gunpnt liao Seetarain, the Durhar 
Wakeel, who afterwards a,cconi])anied him in the held and received 
a specific reward from onr Gove-rnment, for during the tlirce 
montlis of his residence at Indore, he had only seen the Maliarajah 
himself twice. 


r.. 

I.KTTKR OF THE VTOEJiOY, KARL CANNING, TO SIR 
ROIJKRT IIAAIILTON, RART., K.C.R. 

Which 'teas read hy the British Aycnt in the Indore Durhar. 
{Faye 17.) 

“ Calcutta, March 26, 1859. 

“ Dear Sir Robert, — Tliis letter will catch you at Ronibay, and I am 
sincerely sorry to tliiiik that it is the last which I shall address to you 
in India. Your departure is a great loss to the Government, and I 
ordy hope that it may bo a i)roportionate gain to yourself in recruited 
strength and health. 

“ T had not much hope that the news which T telegraphed to you from 
the India House would detain you, and am not surprised at your deci- 
sion. 

I wish that the rewards to Scindia and Tlolkar and the Nizam could 
have been settled before your departure, though with tlic latter you 
have nothing to do directly. It will require a strong influence to make 
all of them contented, and a new Goveruor-Gencrars Agent will be at a 
disadvantage in this respect. There is not much diflieulty about the 
Nizam. The difficulty is to reward Scindia and Holkar in due propor- 
tion to the Nizam without disturbing our Customs Line to an extent 
which we cannot afford, and without making over to their rule popuhi- 
tions which have long been under ours. Rut the problem is nearly 
approaching to a solution, though not one which satisfies me. 

“ I do not sec much difficulty about the Contingents ; but we shall 
have to spend more money upon them. 

“ I have not been able to find your Memorandum upon military 
operations, respecting which you wrote some time ago. It was with me 
at Allahabad when 1 first went there, and possibly the Commander-in- 
Chief may have it. I have asked him, and will send it after you when 
I get hold of it. 

“ Do you think that there would be any gain in dividing the Central 
India Agency into t^^o Agencies? This has been suggested, on the 
ground that the one is more tlian a single officer can properly manage. 
So far as regards having a chief officer at Scindia’s Court, as well as at 
Holkar’s, instead of a subordinate officer as at present, I like tlie piv- 
posal. The working of the Gwalior business through Indore is, vn 
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urgent matters, a serious disadvantage ; but in other respects I see no 
gain in it. Of course, the salary of each reduced Agency would be below 
that of Indore as it stands. Indeed, this will be diininislied in the case 
of your successor, irrespectively of any division of duties. 

“I have not forgotten your heavy losses in 1857 ; l)ut your compen- 
sation must stand or fall with that i)f others. You have, I hope, a good 
chance of recovering a considerable portion. 

“ Good-bye, my dear .Sir liobert, and once more accept my sinc.ercst 
tlianks for your indefatigable and valuable aid. 1 have received none 
that has been given vvith a more hearty willingness, I well know ; and 
therefore there has been none which it has been more agreeable to me to 
accept. 

“ Believe me, etc., 

“ (Signed) Canxino. 

“ There is a farewell despatch from the Governor-General in Council 
still to go to you. 

“To Sir K, Hamilton, Bart. “ (Signed) C.” 


C. 

THE SECHKT PAriHlS. 

{Paijt: ‘> 0 .) 

The following note from Mr. fbdiii Dickiiyson’.s pen, evidently 
intcndcal to have been inserted .somewlu'.re in that “ Protest and 
Itejoinder” on behalf of the Maharajah llolkar which he did not 
live to fini.sli, is necessary as a ]rirtial explanation of his access to 
records that are not u.snally brouglit to light. 

“I must ohservo, as I .shall have to quote a number of ‘secret’ papers 
in the course of my argument, that there was nothing dishonourable in 
the way these papers came into my ])OSscssion, and therefore there is 
nothing dishonourable in my n.sing them. I have always been perfectly 
frank and aboveboard in my dealings with the Government, whetlier 
friendly or hostile. I have defended them at my own cost and peril in 
cases where I thought they were right — as, for example, in their sharp 
struggle with the Indigo Planters, and in the matter of Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the Imperial title, — and I have attacked them in the 
most public manner when they seemed to mo to have been in error ; so 
that when I attack, if the gates of the fort are opened to me by friends 
within, it is legitimate warfare for me to take advantage of it. When 
copies of documents which demonstrate the injustice with which Holkar 
has been treated, are freely given to me by a third party, I should bo 
doing a great wrong to Holkar if I suppressed them.” 
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The “secret” documents constitute in tlieniselves ii history of 
Ifolk.'ir’s remonstrance, and of tl 10 lujumcr in whi(;h the (ioverii- 
mont of India was, on each successiv(; occasion misinformed and 
misled. Copies of them have been phu-ed in the British Museum 
and in the London Library. 


I). 

(P((<j(’ 45 .) 

DEPUTATION TO MlfOW ON THE NIGHT OF 
1st JULY 1857. 

K.draci of Letter from Voptdin Unoy/erfonl to the Br’njfute Major, 

B(fiifjor, Mo. 422, dated Mlann, FortijLed Sifitare, 2nd Juljf 1857. 

“ G. At 9 p.m. last night, it was roportod that an agent from Holkar 
li:id arrived to communicate with ('-olonel Platt, and had been stopped 
by tlie cavalry piquet stationed cm the Indore Road.” 

Tlu( onhan’ witli tlie picapujt was Major McAfullcn, afterwards 
(’’antonmeiit Magistrate at Mhow, 

I liave said (p. 45) tliat Mr. (now Sir Charles) Ailt'liison ouglit 
to liave known that tlie Maharajah Ilolkar s(‘ut a d(q)utation to 
Mhow on tVie very day of the outbreak, and that lie did not wait 
till tiie 5th of July. Here is the proof of it. 

No. 4207. 

To Sir UonKRT N. C. HA.Mii;rON, Lart., Agent G.-G. for (kmtral 
India. Foreign Department. 

“Sill, — I am directed by tlie Governor-General in Council to forward 
for your information the acconijianying copy of a letter from Cafitain 
T. Hmigerford, Commanding Bengal Artillery, Mhow, dated 19 ultimo. 
No. 450, in which favourable mention is made of Gunnesh Seetaram 
Shastrec, the Sudder Yakcel at Mhow of the Maharajah of Indore. 

“ I have, etc., 

“(Signed) G. F, Ed-monstonu, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India. 

“ Fort William, 13th October 1857.” 

No. 460. 

To the Secretary to tlie Government of India, dated MJiovv, 1 9tli 
September 1857. 

“ Sm, — In my Report to your address 1 omitted to mention the ser- 
vices of Gunnesh Seetaram Shastree, the Sadder Vakeel at Mhow, oil 
the part of H.H. the Maharajah of Indore. 
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“Almost all communications with the Durbar passed through the 
hands of the Yakeel, and I am much indebted to him for delirering 
them faithfully and promptly. On the night of the 1st July he came 
over to Mhow from Indore for the purpose of reporting what had 
occurred at Indore to the Officer Commanding the station, but .unfor- 
tunately was stopped by a picquet on the Indore road, and the commu- 
nications he then wished to make were not received. The Europeam. 
saved at Indore when the massacre occurred received much kitidnes^nd 
attention at the hands of the Vakeel, and when they could bo Wialy 
brought to Mhow, were conducted to the Fort by the Vakeel. 

“ The Maharajah will doubtless duly appreciate the services of his ser- 
vant, but I beg to bring his services to the notice of Government, in the 
hope that, as he exerted himself ably and faithfully to aid communication 
between the Durbar and myself, the Government may be pleased to 
encourage an officer who has fulfilled his duties so well. 

“ (Signed) T. Hungerford, 

“ Captain, 

“Commanding Bengal Artillery, Mhow.” 

“ True Copy. 

“(Signed) W. K. Shakespear, 

“ Officiating 1st Assistant Agent G.-G. for C. I.” 

“ Docket No. 765. 

“ Forwarded to Gunnesh Sectavam Shastroo Vakeel for information 
by desire of Officiating Agent G.-G. for C. 1. [Colonel H. M. Durand.] 

“ (Signed) W. R. Siiakespbar, 

“Officiating 1st Assistant A. G.-G. for C. India. 

“ Indore Residency, Camp Mhow, 30th Octr. 1857.” 

Sir Robert Hamilton was then in Political cliarge with the Field 
Force under Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), and did not arrive 
at Indore until December 15th. The letter from the Government 
of India with its enclosure was consequeiVly delivered to the 
Officiating Agent, Col. H. M. Durand. Thus it is certain tliat 
Colonel Durand was fully aware of the fact that on the night of 
the outbreak on the 1st of July 1857, Holkar sent a deputation to 
Mhow. 











